NEGOTIATIONS SEEM LIKELY 





Moscow is seeking 
to pull U.S. back 
from brink in Laos 


By Kumar Goshal 

HE OMINOUS SITUATION concern- 

ing Laos was relieved somewhat on 
March 27 when Moscow sought to pull 
Washington back from a new venture in 
brinkmanship. On that day an official- 
sounding article in Pravda generally en- 
dorsed the March 23 British proposal for 
a cease-fire in Laos and the convening 
of a 14-power conference to bring peace 
to that unhappy country. The article ap- 
peared even as a SEATO conference was 
convening in Bangkok. 

Pravda said it was glad to note that 
Britain agreed with what the Soviet 
Union had often proposed. It restated 
the Soviet position that Premier Souvan- 
na Phouma still headed the legal Lao- 
tian government and that U.S.-supported 
Prince Boun Oum was leading a revolt 
“inspired from abroad.” Pravda warned 
against SEATO intervention in Laos thus: 

“Peace-loving states will not remain 
indifferent to plans for intervention in 
Laos. The use of force against the people 
of Laos will meet countering force.” 


THE LAWFUL RULERS: If “interested 
countries” show a willingness to negoti- 
ate and do nothing to aggravate the situ- 
ation, Pravda said, it would not be dif- 
ficult to reach an agreement on Laos. 
But it called for U.S. renunciation of the 
use of Thailand as a base to supply Boun 
Oum’s forces and the immediate with- 
drawal of American military advisers 
from Laos. In addition, Pravda said, the 
international conference must “help re- 
store peace in Laos on a basis that would 
be acceptable to the lawful government, 
the national-patriotic forces [Pathet 
Lao] and other political forces of Laos.” 

Without absolving the U.S. of provok- 
ing the Laotian crisis, Pravda neverthe- 
less welcomed “the statement of the Pres- 
ident that the U.S. wants peace in Laos 


(Continued on Page 10) 
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jFK MEETS WITH NEW CABINET-LEVEL COMMITTEE 





THEY’RE PUTTING THE BEST FOOT FORWARD FOR PEACE AND WORLD SAFETY 
Some of the 16 hikers on the San Francisco-Moscow walk pause in Litchfield, Ill., to rest those weary dogs. From left to 
right: Mardy Rich, Newton, Kan.; Regina Fischer (mother of chess whiz Bobby Fischer), Brooklyn, N.Y.; Jerry Lehman, 
Mokena, Ill.; Barton Stone, Tallahassee, Fla.; Bea Burnette, Chicago. The walk is being sponsored by the Committee for 
Non-Violent Action. For what you can do Easter weekend, see p. 5. 


Wage curb seen as goal of advisory group 


By Russ Nixon 


Special to the Guardian 
WASHINGTON 
NEW FACET of the New Frontier 
was revealed March 21 when Presi- 
dent Kennedy met with his 21-member 
Advisory Committee on Labor-Manage- 
ment Policy. The President told his new 
committee that its purpose is “to give 
direction to the general movement of 
wages and prices so that the general 
welfare of this country can be served.” 
It is apparent that the Labor-Manage- 
ment group is to have a cold war signifi- 
cance beyond the usual wage-price ques- 
tion. The President arranged to have 
the committee briefed on the “serious 


problems” of national security and for- 
eign trade. Labor Secy. Arthur Gold- 
berg and Commerce Secy. Luther Hodges 
will alternate as the committee’s chair- 
man. Other cabinet inembers participat- 
ing included Vice President Lyndon 
Johnson, Defense Secy. Robert S. Mc- 
Namara, Treasury Secy. Douglas Dillon, 
as well as Under Secy. of State Chester 
Bowles (who substituted for Secy. of 
State Dean Rusk) and Dr. Walter W. 
Heller, chairman of the President’s Coun- 
cil of Economic Advisers. The President 
opened the six-hour meeting and return- 
ed to its «liscussions later. The commit- 
tee is scheduled to meet again April 3 
and on the succeeding first Mondays of 





WHY IS THE PRESS BLACKING OUT THIS CASE? 





The strange murder trial of Francisco Molina 


By Joanne Grant 

MAN ‘tS ON TRIAL for his life in 
New York’s General Sessions Court 
in a case with international complica- 
tions, Yet his trial has been virtually 
ignored by the U.S. press although the 
incident which led up to the trial—the 
fatal shooting of a nine-year-old Vene- 
zuelan girl in New York last September 

—was splashed across the front pages. 
On Sept. 21 Magdalena Urdaneta was 
shot during a fight between pro- and 
anti-Castro Cubans in the El Prado res- 
taurant on Eighth Avenue between 51st 
and 52d Sts. The shooting occurred in an 
atmosphere of high tension in the open- 


ing days of the UN General Assembly, 
attended by many heads of government 
including Cuba’s Premier Fidel Castro. 
The press had helped to charge the at- 
mosphere—particularly around Castro 
and Soviet Premier Khrushchev. Mem- 
bers of anti-Castro groups had been 
flown in from Miami to picket the UN 
and the Hotel Theresa, where Castro was 
staying. 


HOW IT BEGAN: On the morning of 
Sept. 21, three days after Castro’s ar- 
rival in New York, Walter Winchell 
warned in his column in the New York 
Mirror: “If you are a pro-Castro stay 


off Eighth Avenue in the 50’s.” At around 
3 p.m. that afternoon the fight broke out 
in the El Prado that resulted in the 
death of the girl and the shooting of 
one of the participants, Louis Rodriguez. 
The fight had started after five men 
wearing buttons which read, “Khrush- 
chev and Castro not wanted,” entered 
the restaurant known to be a favorite 
of Castro supporters. 

On Sept. 22 Lincoln White, State Dept. 
press officer, issued a statement which 
the New York Herald Tribune carried 
Sept. 23 under the headline: “Restaurant 
Killing of Girl Blamed on Castro Fac- 

(Continued on Page 4) 


each month. 


RESTRAINTS ON UNIONS: Kennedy 
announced his intention to establish this 
committee in his economic message on 
Feb. 2 and said it would seek “a sound 
Wage and price” policy: “We cannot af- 
ford unsound wage and price movements 
which push up costs, weaken our inter- 
national competitive position, restrict job 
opportunities, and jeopardize the health 
of the economy.” He also requested the 
committee to give attention to the prob- 
lem of unemployment and automation. 

The real implication of the “sound 
wage and price” drive is to impose re- 

(Continued on Page 5) 
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Lumumba’s death 
THRUMS, B.C. 

May I dare say that the death 
of Lumumba parallels the Nazi 
atrocities from which the world 
has not yet recovered? 

I raise my voice in protest and 
say’ White man, repent before 
it is too late (if it is not so al- 
ready). Yours for justice, truth 
and human dignity. 

Pete P. Maloff 





Sense of justice 
GREENSBURG, PA. 

Had I been in the gallery that 
day of the disturbance in the 
UN, I feel sure I would have 
joined it in spite of my age. For 
it really seems that we are hope- 
fully awaiting news of reprisals, 
for buck-passing purposes. As to 
propaganda, did those victims 
ask to be killed? And may not 
Mr. Khrushchev, even, have a 
sense of justice that demands 
emphatic expression? I think he 
is right, for one. 

J. R. Keister 


Backward Barry 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 

“Fraternity Ban Called Aid to 
Reds” was the headline over a 
recent item in the Los Angeles 
Mirror. It referred to a speech 
made by Sen. Barry Goldwater 
(R-Ariz.) in which he charged: 
“Where (social) fraternities are 
not allowed (on campus), com- 
munism flourishes.” 

I was never very hep on Rus- 
sian history but I strongly doubt 
that the banning of the Eta 
Bowla Borsht fraternity on the 
Minsk University campus be- 
cause the boys held a playful 
droshky raid on the neighboring 
sorority house, of itself, led to 
the storming of the Winter Pal- 
ace in St. Petersburg, 

On the other hand, the French 
Revolution (Barry Goldwater to 
the contrary nothwithstanding) 
was not only pro-fraternity, but 
also pro-liberty and pro-equality. 
What is more, the sans-culotte 
boys did not engage in panty 
raids, per se. 

Carrying his thesis further, 
the Prophet of the Backward 
Look not only equated anti- 
fraternity with communism, but 
contrariwise, pro-fraternity with 
democracy. l‘urther, he lumped 
communism with socialism, with 
left-wing philosophies and with 
faithlessness. This lumping of 
anything to the left of the late 
Sen. Joseph McCarthy is tech- 
nically know’ as lumpen prole- 
tariat. 

In this area of Goldwatery 
sentiment, Harvard seems. to 
epitomize all that is bad in non- 
fraternity thought. And to think 
that a Harvard man now has a 
four-year lease on the White 


House and will be surrounded by 
a legion of Harvyardians! 
Having disposed of John F. 










’ How Crazy Can 
You Get Dept. 


TOKYO, March 5, (AP) — 
Folice arrested a 31-year-old 
laborer and accused him of 
trying to start a fire in the 
Russian embassy in Tokyo to- 
day. They said Hajima Tani- 
guchi threw a burning rag in- 
to the embassy garage but 
failed to cause a fire. Police 
quoted him as saying he did 
it because he was told by a 
friend that if he did an anti- 
communist act it would cure 
him of his ailing stomach. 

—Chicago Tribune, March 5 

One year free sub to sender of 
each item printed under this head- 
ing. Be sure to send origina) clip 
with each entry. Winner this weet’ 
T. K., Tampa, Fila. 











Kennedy’s alma mater, Back- 
ward Barry added: “We look 
more and more to fraternities to 
provide our future leadership.” 

I can just picture the ebullient 
Arizonian poised on his charger, 
sword in haid, under his other 
arm the skull of the Neander- 
thal man, on his sweatshirt the 
legend “McKinleyism” and 
flanked behind him, ready to 
do battle, the panty-raiders with 
captured garter - belts hanging 
from their spears, the fish-swal- 
lowers peering into their fish- 
bowls, and the telephone booth 
squeeze-inneérs holding their col- 
lective breaths. 

Not too long ago during a 
fraternity hazing a pledge was 
reported to have choked on a 
piece of raw liver. Perhaps he 
just choked on a Barry Gold- 
water polemic. Hickok M. Moon 


‘The Paper Wall’ 
CYNWYD, PA 

There aren’t many novels 
which touch the reader’s con- 
science at a sensitive place so 
much as Ira Morris’ Paper Wall 
does, The reviews, so far as I 
have read them, have displayed, 
not the book itself, but the 
mountainous guilts of the review- 
ers. And it is all because Mor- 
ris’ hero, a university professor, 
is himself destroyed by inward 
guilt over peaching on a friend. 

From their collision with Mor- 
ris’ book the reviewers emerge 
much damaged. This isn’t exact- 
ly an esthetic result, but it is 
a highly interesting moral one. 
What I want to ask you is, how 
did it happen that your review- 
er, when faced with this same 
chailenge, vanished into a text- 
book commentary on the “rules” 
for writing novels? 

I’d be sorry if any reader of 
the GUARDIAN failed to read 
The Paper Wall. 

Barrows Dunham 


o 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 

Ruth Mahoney, in her review, 
has grossly misconceived the 
content, the purpose and the es- 
thetic values of The Paper Wall. 
The book deals with one of the 
great themes of our time—the 
problem, namely, how a man, 
particularly an educator, shall 
maintain his personal integrity 
against the threat of punish- 
ment and the lure of fame. This 
theme in itself ennobles the nov- 
elist who accepts it, and, by ac- 
cepting it, Ira Morris has joined 





HE BIG SHOW starts April 10, when the Un-American Activities 


Committee will start questioning some 40 Hollywood actors, writ- 





ers, directors on their “subversive activities.” The curtain-raiser 
came on March 21 when Larry Parks (The Jolson Story), Gale Son- 
dergaard (first winner of an Academy Oscar) and Howard da Silva 
(Lost Week End) took the stand. Sondergaard and da Silva refused 
to answer questions on the constitutional grounds that they could 
not be forced to incriminate themselves . . . 

Parks talked. He said he had “drifted” into the Communist 
Party in 1941, “drifted” out in 1945. He begged the committee to 
spare him from becoming a stool-pigeon, but finally behind closed 
doors named “about a dozen” of his associates as Communists, ac- 
cording to a committee spokesman. Variety, show business journal, 
reported that this resulted in issuance vf ten new subpenas. When 
it was over, Parks went to New York and took to his bed, “sick of 
heart and sick,” according to his attorney. In Hollywood Mrs. Parks 
(Betty Garrett) was also ordered to bed by her doctor. 

—From National Guardian, April 4, 1951 
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the struggle where the struggle 
is, He deserves our thanks, not 
marginal comments in the style 
of a freshman course in com- 
position. 
Eve Merriam, Sylvia Crane, 
Robt. Ross, Alene Mufson, 
Michael and Dorothy Uris 


. 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 

May I enter a vigorous dissent 
to the review? The most serious 
distortion lies in the reviewer’s 
handling of the central theme 
of the book, namely that there 
are certain democratic standards 
that must not be eroded. Mr. 
Morris has focused on American 
problems through the prism of 
Japanese society. By this deft 
and original method he has il- 
luminated both countries, en- 
hanced interest and given depth 
to his scenes. May I suggest that 
GUARDIAN readers get this fine 
nove! and judge it for them- 
selves. Carl Marzani 


Phrase-coiners wanted 
OMAHA, NEB. 

The World Herald here calls 
me a “prodigious” collector (and 
coiner) of epigrams. Now I am 
working on a book of same, to 
be illustrated, and need your 
best—especially having to do 
with the atomic and missile age 
(the age that can wither). Prizes 
will be awarded for the best. 

Harry G. Mendelson 
4304 California St. 





Ota 


Anthony Ahearn 

“For inner peace you've got to 

withdraw from the world, as 
{ did.” 


Kennedy’s mistake 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 

President Kennedy made one 
of his first mistakes by announc- 
ing that he agreed with Gov. 
Munoz Marin of Puerto Rico to 


make that island “a meeting 
place and workshop” for the 
U.S. and its Latin American 
neighbors ‘tor solving mutual 
problems and planning “great 
achievements.” 


Munoz Marin is considered in 
Latin America as a stooge of 
American imperialism. 

In any case, who is Munoz 
Marin to give counsel to the 
Kennedy Administration when 
he has been unable to cut unem- 
ployment in his own Island? 
There are 300,000 chronically un- 
employed in Puerto Rico and as 
many as 1,000,000 have been 
compelled to migrate to the U.S. 
because they have no future 
there. 

As long as the U.S. keeps the 
Puerto Rican Nationalist leader, 
Albizu Campos, and many others 
in American and Puerto Rican 


prisons, there will be strong 
criticism in Latin America 


against Washington. Albizu Cam- 
pos—and not Mufioz Marin—is 
the real leader of Puerto Rico 
before the eyes of Latin Ameri- 
cans, Asians and Africans. 
Roque A. Gonzalez 


More refined 
MANISTEE, MICH. 

The GUARDIAN is getting 
more refined as time _ goes 
along. In my estimation all good 
union members should read your 
splendid magazine, as its policy 
is to get as near the truth as is 
possible. 

American workers are still fol- 
lowing the dark side of political 
action, instead Of placing them- 
selves in the front ranks, free 
from the corrupt and _ false 
promises of politicians. 

John M. Smejkal 





SUBSCRIPTION RATES: U.S.A. Pos- 


NATIONAL sessions, Canada, $5 a year. Latin 


America, $6 a year, elsewhere $6.50 
UARDIAN |  szen tear ti 
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Kingston, Surrey, England. Single 
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matter Feb. 20, 1953, at the Post of- 
fice at New York, N.Y¥., under the 
Act of March 3, 1879. 
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REPORT TO READERS 


Our man in Laos 


HEY SAY President Kennedy’s favorite book is Melbourne, the 

current courtly biography of an early 19th Century British prime 
minister and confidant of the girl queen, Victoria. If we might sug- 
gest a more immediate and far more fascinating work for JFK’s rock- 
ing-chair reading at this particular moment in the 20th Century, it 
would be Mekong Upstream, by a world correspondent who knows 
more about Southeast Asia, and Laos in particular, than all the 
West’s SEATO connivers put together. That the author happens to 
be Wilfred G. Burchett, now the GUARDIAN’s correspondent in Mos- 
cow, is only incidental to this report. (Another incidental bit of in- 
formation, to ward off mail orders from readers, is that Mekong 
Upstream is not available in U.S. bookstores, to our knowledge. Our 
copy, a paperback, came from the publishers, Seven Seas Books, 
Berlin W 8, Glinkastrasse 13-15. Price, about $1.25). 


Laos was a familiar part of Burchett’s stamping ground while 
he was a correspondent in Asia for many years for Australian papers 
and the London Times. He visited there three times following his tour 
of duty as correspondent with the North Korean forces in the Korean 
War, but he met Prince Souphanouvong, leader of the Pathet Lao 
forces, deep in the Cambodian jungle just before the battle of Dien 
Bien Phu in 1953. ; 

Burchett’s account of his travels along the mighty Mekong 
River, from its mouth in the Gulf of Siam to its headquarters in 
the mountains of Laos, was completed in mid-1957, then brought 
up to date in October, 1959, after he had brought his family to live 
in Moscow. It is a masterful job of reporting and appreciation of 
the peoples of Cambodia and Laos, and we can only hope that some 
enterprising bookseller will import the book. 


F PARTICULARLY TIMELY INTEREST in Burchett’s work is 

the story of U.S. maneuvering to nullify the Geneva agree- 
ments ending the “dirty” war in Indo-China and setting up Cam- 
bodia and Laos as independent countries, In. Laos, the Pathet Lao 
forces agreed to withdraw to the two northern provinces of Phong 
Saly and Sam Neua in return for free elections in 1958 under an in- 
ternational Commission of India, Canada and Poland. 

There was little doubt that Pathet Lao would fare well in the 
elections for a united Laotian government (see Kumar Goshal’s 
story in this issue) hence John Foster Dulles and SEATO demand- 
ed, in return for U.S. dollar aid, that the Royal Laotian Army wipe 
out the Pathet Lao forces in the two northern provinces. Prime 
Minister Souvanna Phouma, brother of the Pathet Lao leader, Sou- 
phanouvong, objected, and so did the president of the national as- 
sembly and the minister of defense. In September, 1954, the presi- 
dent of the national assembly was assassinated and the minister 
of defense jailed as the assassin. Souvanna Phouma resigned in the 
resulting cabinet crisis. Three out—and Dulles-SEATO had won 
the first inning. 

The Dulles-SEATO candidate even then for ruler of Laos was 
opium-rich Boun Oum, brother-in-law of the U.S. catspaw, Katay, 
who succeeded Souvanna Phouma as Prime Minister in 1955. In 
March of that year Dulles dropped in on Katay in Vientiane and 
by April, the Royal Army began its effort to occupy the two Pathet 
Lao provinces. (“By an odd coincidence [Burchett comments] remi- 
niscent of what happened in Korea in June 1950 a tew days after 
Dulles visited the South Korean front lines. . .”) 


S° ENDED the cease-fire after Dien Bien Phu. The Interna- 

tional Commission worked feverishly to bring about direct 
talks between Souphanouvong and Katay in Rangoon, and a new 
cease-fire agreement was reached. The following day, the Royal Ar- 
my moved anew against the Pathet Lao provinces, U.S. transports 
dropping paratroops into the mountainous country. 

By mid-December, 1955, 34 attacks had been launched but, as 
Burchett observes, “the same Boy Scout tactics and blind refusal to 
accept political realities” which prevailed at Dien Bien Phu got sim- 
ilar results. The Royal Army was in the two provinces, alright, but 
perched on the mountain tops (“Like the unfortunate hunter [Bur- 
chett writes] up on a tree and unable to get down because of the 
tiger at the bottom.”) Six infantry battalions, one parachute com- 
pany and 15 companies of commandos sat on a total of 35 mountain 
peaks, unable to move or link up. When they finally gave up and 
stumbled down the mountains under white flags, one group com- 
mander growled at his captors: 


“Where were you? We have been looking for you for days past!” 


A S WE SAY, Mekong Upstream might prove more useful reading 
than Melbourne to a man bent on a new cease-fire against the 
Pathet Lao. —THE GUARDIAN 
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THEY PICKET AS THEY GO 





A log of the San Francisco 
to Moscow Walk for Peace 


The San Francisco to Moscow Walk 
jor Peace was scheduled to arrive in Chi- 
cago March 29 after having traveled 
3,000 miles. The walkers, sponsored by 
the Committee for Nonviolent Action 
CNVA), advocate unilateral disarma- 
ment and nonviolence. They have ex- 
pressed the intention of “picketing every 
war plant and military installation all 
the way to Moscow.” A log is being kept 
of the journey by a different walker each 
day. Here are excerpts: 

LOS ANGELES, DEC. 28—Dr. Linus 
Pauling walked a couple of miles with us 
and spoke at our rally Martha 
Schlamme sang. Today is our first day 
of “rest” since leaving San Francisco so 
we picketed the Federal Building where 
a draft non-registrant is being arraign- 
ed. Tonight a Christmas party at actor 
Don Murray’s and a meeting with a stu- 
dent group. 


REDLANDS, CALIF., DEC. 27—We 
picketed Norton Air Force Base and 
Grand Rocket Co. In San Gabriel we 
stayed with the Rev. Ashton Jones, paci- 
fist minister who has been jailed and 
beaten in the South for promoting inte- 
gration. 

PEORIA, ARIZ... JAN. 7—We are 
scheduled to picket two Air Force bases 
and three defense plants and are to ap- 
pear at Phoenix College and Arizona 
State in the next three days. Today Bur- 
ton (Stone) and I ‘Jerry Lehmann) had 
lunch with an old widow at her little 
shack alone in the desert. She speaks 
only Spanish and told us of her mes- 
quite trees turning orange and the leaves 
appearing to be blistered after the Nev- 
ada atomic tests. We are now more than 
700 miles out and on entering Phoenix 
will have come 600,000 steps for peace. 


CASA GRANDE, ARIZ., JAN. 12—On 
the way we were joined by John Beech- 
er and his wife and they walked to the 
end of the day. We were stopped by a 
man from a radio station who asked a 
few words of us. Beecher gave us all a 
shock by saying on the radio he was an 
instructor at the State Univ. of Arizona 
and was resigning to join the walk 

. Suppose it will be a shocker to the 
University as well. 

TUCSON, ARIZ., JAN. 15—Vigil with 
local people at Davis Monthan Air Force 
Base. Thirty-five or so participated, in- 
cluding ten “Children of Light who were 
sent by the Lord down from Canada to 
help us get peace.” The women wore 
white dresses, stockings, shoes, blue 
jackets, and three vests “chosen by the 
Lord to represent repentance, the blood 
of Jesus and holiness.” The men wore 
white trousers, shoes and blue jackets. 
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Jerry Wheeler left the walk to commit 
civil disobedience at the air base and 
was arrested. 

ALAMAGORDO, N.M., JAN. 30—Last 
night Julius (Jacobs) preached at a Ne- 
gro Baptist Church . Two high school 
girls from Los Angeles drove 900 miles 
to join us on their semester break. We 
are being run out of town by the organ- 
ized efforts of local patriots. Local police 
chief circulated a letter warning people 
not to have anything to do with us 
We are vigiling for 24 hours today near 
the site of the first A-bomb test. 


BENT, N.M., FEB. 1—The El Paso 
Times-Herald published a UPI story from 
Albuquerque yesterday saying the FBI 
denies asking media in this area not to 
print stories on us. They must have done 
so “unofficially” and someone in UPI 
got mad enough to call them on it. We 
spent the night at 6,900 feet above sea 
level. Conversed today with Robert Ger- 
onimo, 73-year-old son of the great Apa- 
che chief. 


PIMA COUNTY JAIL, ARIZ., FEB. 3— 
I was found guilty and sentenced to six 
months You are in my heart and 


I can only hope to deserve your brother- 
hood—Jerry Wheeler. 


ROSWELL, N.M., FEB. 4—There is 
no question that this town had received, 
prior to our arrival, a most thorough 
going-over by the FBI and the Air Force 
to harden it to our message . Ac- 
cording to local sources, the FBI sent a 
letter to Walker Air Force Base giving 
names and supposed evidence of our di- 
rect contact with communist groups. Di- 
rectives were sent out to the radio sta- 
tions, the IV station and the paper con- 
demning us and suggesting a “hands off” 
policy. The ministers in the Ministers’ 
Alliance were invited to the Air Force 
Base for dinner and were told what 
their attitude towards us should be. 
Among other things, it was suggested 
that any person showing interest or con- 
cern in us should have his name turned 
in to the Air Force Base The end 
product of all this was no meetings, no 
hospitality, no interviews, NO, NO NO 

. The 12-year-old son of a Walker 
Air Force Base chaplaia told Scott (Her- 









THE CROSS-COUNTRY GROUP IN ARIZONA WHERE ONE WAS SENTENCED TO 6 MONTHS FOR CIVIL DISOBEDIENCE 


wk 


THIS GROUP IS WALKING FROM NEW HAMPSHIRE TO NEW YORK 








They began their trek with a protest against a new atomic submarine 


rick): “If it wasn’t for the Strategic Air 
Command there wouldn’t be a God be- 
cause the Russians would come and take 
him away from us.” 


UMBARGER, TEXAS, FEB. 11—Yes- 
terday we passed the quarter-way point 
with 1,625 miles behind us. Last night 
we camped out on the side of Buffalo 
Lake. A beautiful lake and a perfect sun- 
rise. We even heard coyotes. 


AMARILLO, TEXAS, FEB. 13—A small 
group of us picketed and distributed leaf- 
lets in front of three different recruit- 
ing offices. Late in the afternoon they 
were taken into protective custody by 
police who feared the large number of 
men in town from Amarillo Air Force 
Base would start a riot. 


PAMPA, TEXAS, FEB. 14—We were 
shown a city ordinance forbidding pass- 
ing out leaflets, but Don (Fortenberry) 
talked to police chief and city manager 
showing them ACLU advisory letter to 
the walk and said we were anxious to 
have cordial relations but not at the 
expense of our constitutional rights. 
They let us leaflet. 


MIAMI, TEXAS, FEB. 15—We are 18 
now and beginning to look like a small 
nonviolent army. The food was excellent 
due to the ‘cook war” between Dave Rike 
and Allan Hoffman. 

HIGGINS, TEXAS, FEB. - 17—The 
Quaker wife of the town bank president 
told us the postmaster had told her and 
others CNVA was on the list of subver- 
sive organizations, so John Beecher went 
to see him. Poor man was terrified and 
said it was a “misunderstanding.” Sup- 
pose he wanted to make sensational news 
and never figured he’d be called on it. 


WAYNOKA, OKLA., FEB. 19—During 


Julius Jacobs of New York carries the first sign, Bradford Lyttle, secretary of the CNVA, the second one 


———————— ee 


lunch, a car drove by and a cherry bomb 
(a kind of firecracker) was thrown at 
us. Two minutes later, they came back 
and threw four more and shouted “Dirty 
communists go home!” We went back 
on the road and walked into Seiling. We 
were met by a man named Chet Hayes 
who went down the wide street in broad 
daylight to come over and shake hands 
with us and tell us we could use his 
house. He nad specially come down to 
meet us. He belongs to the Railroad Bro- 
therhood of the AFL-CIO maintenance 
workers, 

WAYNOKA, OKLA., FEB. 20—MYr. 
Hayes went to police and told them he 
put us up and if they didn’t like it they 
could lump it. He also said he didn’t 
like the stories they were spreading about 
us. About 25 high school boys came over 
and we had several hours’ conversation 
in Hayes’ garage. Started walking and 
Susan Hoffman asked Don Fortenberry 
for a chaw of his plug of tobacco. She 
was sick by lunchtime and didn’t recover 
until the next day. 


ALVA, OKLA., FEB. 21—We camped 
at a railroad overpass about a mile north 
of here. Immediately people began com- 
ing to talk to us. There were several 
ministers who were interested but did 
not feel we were “safe” enough to take 
in. Many students came. By the time we 
finished supper, cars were parked lining 
both sides of the highway. What a scene. 
More cars continued to arrive. Our fleet 
of odd-looking vehicles (including a do- 
nated hearse and a small foreign car) 
were parked around the green and or- 
ange tent by the camp fire; guitars and 
singing; foodboxes, lanterns and para- 
phernalia strewn around. A crowd of 
fraternity boys parked up on the hill 
gathered in a band with torches. One 
had a bugle. They walked yelling and 
jeering down to the camp and became 
part of the crowd. There were about 100 
people, mostly students from Northwest- 
ern State Teachers College, gathered 
around the fire. Many more came by. The 
last ones didn’t leave until 2:30 a.m. 


CONCORDIA, MO., MARCH 9—Allan 
(Hoffman) got us all in jail. We were 
told we were being lodged in the City 
Hall. This was true but it was in the 
basement which turned out to be a com- 
ical little prison. It consisted of four 
cells. The whole place just couldn’t be 
taken seriously, It was fun. 


MARSHALL, MO., MARCH 10—Our 
meeting tonight was interrupted by un- 
organized waves of local kids interested 
in what was going on. They came in 
packs, howling and yelling outside. I 
(Millie Gilbertson) went out and herded 
them in, a pack at a time. They are still 
here—50 of them aged 14 to 17—broken 
into small groups talking with the walk- 
ers. 


Information about CNVA may be ob- 
tained from New York headquarters at 
158 Grand St. Contributions are needed 
to keep the Walk going to Moscow. 
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THE BERKELEY FIGHT FOR ABOLITION 





Wilkinson draws record crowd on campus 


HE TRADITION of freedom of speech 

and students’ spirit of inquiry tri- 
umphed over red-baiters at the Univer- 
sity of California at Berkeley March 22 
when Frank Wilkinson, field secretary of 
the Natl. Committee to Abolish the Un- 
American Activities Committee, spoke to 
an overflow crowd of 5,000 on the 
campus. 

The day before his scheduled appear- 
ance 300 high school and college stu- 
dents ‘none from UC) and adults from 
the Bay Area had staged a protest on the 





Capitol steps at Sacramento seeking to 
bar Wilkinson’s talk. Protesters arrived 
in a 35-car caravan led by a San Fran- 
cisco minister, Rev. Curtis R. Nims...Pla- 


cards read: “Red Fascists go home to 
Khrushchev,” and “Hoover Yes, Wilkin- 
son No.” 

Those who defended Wilkinson’s right 


to speak included Gov. Pat Brown, who 


said: “This country has become great 
because we let everybody speak their 
piece . if they violate the law, if they 


urge revolution by force or violence, then 
We can put them in jail. But to ban them 
before we know what they’re going to say 
is a very serious mistake.” 


DANGEROUS GROUND: Brown held a 
40-minute conference with Nims and oth- 
er protesters and refused to cancel the 
speech. He said. “I don’t believe in prior 
censorship of the press or movies or 
speakers . . . I don’t know to whom we 
can delegate the right to determine who 
shall speak . I couldn’t delegate that 
to myself ... You are moving from one 
danger to another by censoring people. I 
think you are On dangerous ground.” 


Dr. Clark Kerr, University chancellor 
said in a Charter Day address March 20: 
“Freedom cf thought and expression has 
not died at the University of California: 
nor despite the currently rising passions 
of the radical left and the radical right, 
will it die.” 

The student council executive com- 
mended Brown for his “unequivocal en- 
dorsement of the concept of the Univer- 
sity as stated by its president and for 
the confidence he has expressed in the 
integrity of university students.” 


Kerr said: “The University is not en- 
gaged in making ideas safe for students. 
It is engaged in making students safe for 
ideas,” 

On the other side was the president of 
the State Senate, Hugh M. Burns, (D- 
Fresno) who predicted that Slate, the 
campus political group which sponsored 
Wilkinson’s talk, would lose its campus 
rights. Burns is chairman of the State 
Senate Un-American Activities Commit- 


tee. 


RECORD CROWD: There was no inci- 
dent during Wilkinson’s appearance. 
During his speech there was frequent ap- 
plause, but a0 heckling. He was cheered 
when he said his principles could best be 
served by not answering a question on 
Communist Party membership “until 
such time as the courts declare such 
questions, under compulsion, to be un- 
constitutional.” 


Referring to student demonstrations in 
San Francisco last May against the 
House Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities, Wilkinson said: ‘“‘The charge that 
I led or incited the riot or had anything 
to do with the magnificent student dem- 
onstration iast year is an absolute lie.” 
He was interrupted by applause at the 
word “magnificent.” 


A University spokesman said he could 





FRANK WILKINSON 
He was cheered by students 


not remember any speaker drawing such 
an overflow crowd. Typical answer from 
students asked why they had come was: 
“I read they tried to stop him from 
speaking and I just don’t go for that.” 
Wilkinson faces a year in prison for 
refusing to answer questions of HUAC at 
hearings in 1958 on First Amendment 
grounds. A petition for rehearing by the 
Supreme Court has been submitted. 





The Molina trial 


(Continued from Page 1) 
tion by State Dept.’’ White said: 

“This Venezuelan girl was the innocent 
victim of an aggressive attack yesterday 
by adherents of the Castro regime in a 
public restaurant. This kind of criminal 
activity that resulted in the ruthless 


Slaying of an innocent bystander will 
undoubtedly shock people’ throughout 
the free world.” 

CASTRO COMMENTS: The FBI an- 


nounced a nationwide alert on Sept. 26 
in a hunt for Francisco Molina del Rio 
who the FBI said was known to anti- 
Castro forces as head of a “goon squad” 
of Castro followers, The FBI described 
him as a former member of the Cuban 
police and a “known marijuana peddlei 

quick-tempered and ready to fight 
at the slightest provocation.” 

The State Dept. sent condolences to 
the Urdaneta family and to the Vene- 
zuelan government. Castro in his speech 
at the UN General Assembly referred to 
the “lamentable event” as one which was 
“provoked by those who feel themselves 
supported by the systematic campaigns 
against Cuba and with the connivance 
of the authorities.” 


On Oct. 14 Francisco Molina was 
taken into custody amidst press hoopla 
which dubbed him “the Hook,.”’ He some- 
times wears a mechanical device in place 
of his right hand which was amputated 
in 1955 after an industrial accident. 


NO POSTPONEMENT: For the next 11 
days he was not able to consult with his 
counsel because the Dept. of Correction 
would not allow his lawyers, Samuel A. 
Neuburger and Andrew R. Tyler, to bring 
an interpreter of their choice. Nor was 
he permitted a conference with his law- 
yers before his arraignment before mag- 
istrate Evelyn Richman, 

Molina was indicted on Oct. 19 and 
his trial on a charge of first degree mur- 
der was set for March 7. Neuburger asked 
for a postponement for six months be- 
cause of the “prejudicial climate” estab- 
lished by newspaper reports of the inci- 
dent and the arrest, and because of at- 
tempts to make anti-Castro propaganda 
out of the case. 

In addition, the defense said, two ma- 
terial witnesses were in Cuba. The post- 
ponement was denied by Judge Mitchell 
Schweitzer, The defense asked for a com- 





FRANCISCO MOLINA DEL RIO 
An inspired prosecution? 


mission to take testimony from the ab- 
sent witnesses but the prosecutor, Asst. 
District Attorney Alexander Herman, re- 
fused to make the trip. The defense ob- 
tained a guarantee of immunity from in- 
dictment for the two witnesses to come 
to New York to appear for the defense. 


NO NEGROES ALLOWED: The trial 
opened March 15 before Judge Schweitz- 
er and a special “blue ribbon” jury—ali- 
white and all-male, with no jurors or al- 
ternates of Spanish-speaking origin 
Eighteen Negroes, two women and one 
prospective juror of Latin American de- 
scent out of a panel of 250 were chal- 
lenged by the prosecution and rejected. 
The defense moved to strike the entire 
panel and the judge ruled that the trial 
proceed concurrently with the argument 
for dismissal of the jury. After several 
days of trial the judge dismissed the 
challenge to the Jury and denied a de- 
fense motion for a mistrial on the 
grounds that due process was being de- 
nied. 

Some legal experts characterized the 
trial as an inspired prosecution. They 
noted especially the make-up of the jury 
and the charge of first degree murder. 
Circumstances of the incident which in- 
volved at least 15 persons called for a 
charge of manslaughter at most, they 
said, and the prosecution of more than 
one person. One other participant was 


held on a charge of felonious assault, but 
his hearing, scheduled for Oct. 9, has 
been postponed, 


MIAMI INVOLVED: The trial broke into 
the press briefly on March 24 when it 
was learned that a Federal agency had 
asked that the judge disallow questions 
concerning anti-Castro activities in Mi- 
ami. Two days earlier, in an on-the-rec- 
ord colloquy between counsel and the 
judge, the prosecutor said: “An agency of 
the Federal Government has requested me 
to convey to your Honor that no questions 
be permitted of this or other witnesses 
with reference to activities, about which 
I know nothing of my own knowledge 
but which concern certain activities in 
the Miami area, aside from what this 
witness has testified so far ‘ 


counsel Neuburger said that 
questions must be allowed which attack 
the credibility of witnesses by showing 
that they had engaged in “violent activ- 
ities so would stop at no lengths to do 
harm to a political adversary, including 
the use by him and his associates of 
arms, perjury and any other form.” He 
cited U.S. Supreme Court decisions which 
had said that when information which 
might endanger national security might 
be revealed in a trial, it might be wiser 
for the prosecution to be terminated 
The judge said that he would not limit 
cross-examination except at the point 
at which “discretion is vested in a court.” 
Following the discussion, witnesses re- 


Defense 


lied on the Fifth Amendment to avoid 
answering questions concerning military 
activity of anti-Castro groups in Miami. 


CIA INVOLVED? The Committee for De- 
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fense of Francisco Molina charged that 
the Federal agency in question is the 
Central Intelligence Agency. The Com- 
mittee also said that the CIA had been 
involved in the transportation of armed 
anti-Castro demonstrators from Miami 
to New York during the UN General As- 
sembly meetings last September. 

Except for a New York Times story on 
this last point, the U.S. press has virtu- 
ally ignored the trial. The UPI and AP 
have sent daily reports to Latin Ameri- 


(UPI stories characterized 
“alleged Castro secret agent 


can outlets. 
Molina as an 


and strongman.”) La Prensa and El 
Diario, New York Spanish-language 
dailies, also have had daily articles. 


Prensa Latina, Latin American wire serv- 
ice, has vrovided coverage for Cuba. 
where interest is reported to be high and 
a Molina defense committee has been 
formed. 

Courtroom speculation was that word 
had gone out to the publishers that cov- 
erage of the trial would in some way hurt 
“national security.” 


DON’T WORRY: During the trial, the 
28-year-old Molina has sat calmly lis- 
tening. Occasionally he asked through 


an interpreter if witnesses would speak 
louder; occasionally he glanced at mem- 
bers of his family of four sisters and 
two brothers sitting in the audience of 
the crowded court room. Sometimes Mo- 
lina’s chair would be moved so that he 
might see the elaborate chart of the El 
Prado restuarant, 

Two witnesses in their testimony dem- 
onstrated the intensity with which the 
District Attorney’s office seeks a con- 
viction. One, Rosa Morales, said that 
prosecutor Herman had told her not to 
worry about a narcotics conviction for 
which she was to be sentenced after her 
testimony in the Molina trial. 

Another witness, Nelson Alvarez, ad- 
mitted during cross-examination that an 
assistant district attorney had given him 
a week in which to revise his testimony 
concerning the use of a chain in the 
fight by the anti-Castro group. Alvarez 
said he was threatened with deportation. 


RALLY APRIL 1: There were reports 
also of pressure on the Venezuelan gov- 
ernment from the district attorney’s of- 
fice to get the family of the dead girl to 
testify for the prosecution. Thus far the 
response is reported to be that the father, 
Raphael Urdaneta, wants nothing to do 
with the trial and is “finished with New 
York.” 

The Committee for Defense of Fran- 
cisco Molina views a fair trial as impos- 
Sible, with an imposing array of powerful 
forces lined up against Molina. They cite 
the New York police, the district attor- 
ney, the FBI, the CIA, the State Dept 
and the press. 

The committee has scheduled a rally, 
to inform the public and to raise funds, 
for Saturday, April 1, at 1 p.m. at the 
Royal Manor, 157th St. and Broadway. 
Members of the Molina family will be 
among the speakers. The committee’s ad- 
dress is room 832, 154 Nassau St., WO 2- 
2264, 
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What you can do for Peace on the 


OLD WAR-WEARY PERSONS in several US. cit- 

ies were to celebrate Easter on April 1 and 2 with 
peace marches and rallies, inspired by the famed Al- 
dermaston marches in England. In some places the 
demonstrations were the joint efforts of various peace 
groups; elsewhere there were to be separate actions. 
These are some scheduled for the East and Midwest: 


NEW YORK: Three hundred persons from the New 
York, New Jersey and Student SANE committees set 
out March 25 from McGuire Air Force Base in Wrights- 
town, N.J., on a march scheduled to arrive in New York 
April 1. At 9 a.m. on April 1 they were to be met by 
others at 181st St. and Ft. Washington Ave. for a march 
to the United Nations. At 11 a.m. the march was sched- 
uled to pass Columbia U., 120th St. between Amster- 
dam Ave. and Broadway; at 1 p.m., Columbus Circle; 
at 2 p.m. Bryant Park, 42nd St. and Sixth Ave.; at 
2:30 p.m., United Nations Plaza. 

A rally was to be held at the UN starting at 3 p.m. 

The peace walk of the New England Committee for 
Nonviolent Action also was to reach New York on April 
1. A week end of activities was scheduled under the 
joint auspices of various pacifist groups—CNVA, Fel- 
lowship of Reconcilation, War Resisters League and 
Student Peace Union—and with the cooperation of the 
100 Days for Peace Committee. At 9 a.m. on April 1 a 
walk was to begin at Dyre Ave. and 223rd St.; at noon 
it was to reach 174th St. and Boston Post Rd., Bronx; 
at 2 p.m., 145th St. and Lenox Ave. A rally on “Integra- 


tion, Not Disintegration” was to be held at 3:30 p.m. at 
124th St. and Fifth Ave. 

The walk was to resume at 9:40 a.m. April 2 at 124th 
St. and Fifth Ave.; at noon it was to reach 86th St. 
and Fifth Ave. A rally was to be held at 3 p.m. at 33rd 
St. and Park Ave. As the marchers passed the U.S. and 
Soviet UN missions, they were to present disarmament 
petitions. 

In its first public demonstration since World War II, 
the Religious Society of Friends (Quakers) was to hold 
a 40-hour vigil around the Armed Forces recruiting 
station in Times Square from 4 p.m. on March 31 to 
sunrise on Easter Sunday. The vigil was to be followed 
by a meeting for worship. Members of the vigil were to 
stand silent and motionless before the station in two- 
hour relays. 


WASHINGTON: Following a vigil at the germ warfare 
base at Fort Detrick in Frederick, Md., earlier in the 
week, a vigil was to be held at the Pentagon from 7 to 
10:30 a.m. on April 1. The demonstrators were to walk 
to Judiciary Square for a rally at noon. The demon- 
strations, called Witness for Peace, are sponsored by 
the American Friends Service Committee, Fellowship 
of Reconciliation, SANE, Vigil At Fort Detrick and the 
Women’s Intl. League for Peace and Freedom. 


BOSTON: Act for Peace 1961 was to culminate activi- 
ties with a walk on April 1. The line of march was: 8 
a.m,, start at Lexington Common; 9 a.m., Follen Com- 
munity Church, 755 Massachusetts Ave., Lexington; 10 


Easter week end 


a.m., Unitarian Church, 630 Massachusetts Ave., Ar- 
lington; 11 a.m., Massachusetts Ave. and Alewife Brook 
Pkwy., Cambridge; noon, lunch at Harvard-Epworth 
Methodist Church, 1551 Massachusetts Ave., Cambridge; 
2 p.m., Massachusetts and Commonwealth Aves., Bos- 
ton. A rally was to be held at Faneuil Hall in Boston, at 
3 p.m. 

Sponsors include American Friends Service Commit- 
tee, SANE, Fellowship of Reconciliation and Women’s 
Intl. League for Peace and Freedom. 


CHICAGO: Two walks—one from Great Lakes Naval 
Training Station, the other around Ground Zero, a 
four-mile area in the heart of Chicago which would be 
destroyed if a bomb dropped—were to converge on Chi- 
cago’s Loop at noon on April 1. A rally was to be held at 
Hotel Morrison at 1:30 p.m. Dr. Harold Taylor, A. J. 
Muste and Homer Jack were to speak. Sponsors include 
American Friends Service Committee, SANE, Student 
Peace Union. 


MILWAUEEE: A peace walk was to begin at 3 p.m. on 
April 1 at the Public Library, 8th and Wisconsin, and 
to end at the War Memorial Building. A rally was 
scheduled for 8 p.m, at Milwaukee Auditorium, 500 W. 
Kilbourn Ave. Dr. William C. Davidon, Homer Jack 
and Rev, Wayne Gourley were to speak. A film of the 
1960 Aldermaston March was also scheduled. 

Cooperating groups include SANE, Women’s Intl. 
League for Peace and Freedom, United World Federal- 
ists, and American Assn. for the United Nations. 





Curb on wages 


(Continued from Page 1) 


straints on wage demands by trade un- 
ions. Labor columnist Victor Riesel on 
March 9 predicted that the Labor-Man- 
agement Committee means “the day of 
big and steady wage raises is over 

Most of labor will go along and not make 
demands for a much fatter pay envelope. 
It is the wish of tne President of the 
U.S. And Labor does not want to embar- 
rass or impede this Administration. . .” 


A BASIC CHANGE: The Wall Street 
Journal (Feb. 11) interpreted Kennedy’s 
plan as nximed at altering “the inner 
working of the American economy in a 
basic way—by subordinating traditional 
market mechanisms for setting prices, 
and by superimposing the ‘public will.’” 
It cited the approaching negotiations for 
a new collective bargaining contract in 
the auto industry as a clear example of 
how this will be applied: 


“Government officials viewing this 
round of collective bargaining with a 
sense of national purpose consider it es- 
sential that they determine the final out- 
come; changes in labor costs and subse- 
quent price adjustments cannot be left 
to United Auto Workers chieftain Walter 
Reuther and the motor executives. 
Since this round of auto negotiations 
must not end with customary results, 





NOW CORPORATE 
SYNDICALISM... 


—_— 


the Kennedy Administration has decided 
they must uot even be permitted to be- 
gin in the usual fashion. Government 
men intend to corral top management 
and union men in one room beforehand 
and tell them the outcome of their bar- 
gaining sessions; only the details vill be 
left to private dickering and decision. 
And the government will be hovering over 
these, too...” 


KEEP WAGES DOWN: The economic 
theory behind the Administration ap- 
proach is one much loved by employers— 
wage increases cause cost increases which 
cause price increases, therefore to pre- 
vent inflation wages must be held down. 
This basic approach is sweetened by in- 
cluding “prices” in the proposed restraint, 
but experience has demonstrated that the 
real impact of the “sound wage and price 
policy” is on the wage increase demands 
of organized labor. 








{ 


The Administration aims to restrain 
wage increases without invoking direct 
controls. It would achieve this by vigor- 
ously asserting the “public” interest in 


wage disputes, both through the influ- 
ence of the public members on the Labor- 
Management Policy Committee and 
through the acceptance by both labor 
and management members of the com- 
mittee of the “public” policy in place of 
their own group’s demands. 

In essence this would mean that labor 
would forgo wage increases it would oth- 
erwise gain through collective bargain- 
ing. President Kennedy made clear that 
he intends to influence major settle- 
ments from the very outset, and not get 
into major strikes on an emergency basis. 
He told the committee: “With your help 
I intend to get a look at this situation 
before there is a crisis. I do not want the 
White House to have to come in at the 
last minute.” 


‘THIRD FORCE’: Many employers are 
of two minds on the whole scheme, They 
like the idea of wage restraints, but are 
wary of government interference. They 
are afraid of the possibility of total 
wage-price governmental control and of 
compulsory arbitration. The dominant 
AFL-CIO leadership — president George 
Meany, Auto-Workers president Walter 
Reuther, ILGWU president David Dubin- 
sky, Steelworkers president David Mc- 
Donald—have long been attracted by the 
idea of labor-management collaboration 
and government in the role of a “third 
force” applying the “public interest.” 


Many other unions and union leaders 
agree with James Hoffa and his Team- 
sters Union that the new committee is 
at best a “waste of time” and that its 
main purpose is to hold down wages. This 
would conflict with Hoffa’s plan to ex- 
tend to all areas the contract he just 
negotiated for 200,000 truck drivers in 
the Midwest, Southern and Southwest- 
ern states providing a 46c-package of 
wage and benefit increases over the next 
three years. 


THE MEMBERS: The members of the 
Labor Management Committee beside 
Goldberg and Hodges are: 

For the public—Ralph McGill, editor 
and publisher of the Atlanta Constitu- 
tion; George W. Taylor, professor of La- 
bor Relations, Wharton School of Busi- 
ness at the University of Pennsylvania; 
Clark Kerr, Chancellor of the University 
of California; Arthur F. Burns, chairman 
of the Natl. Bureau of Economic Re- 
search at New York and former chair- 
man of President Eisenhower’s Council 
of Economic Advisers, and David Cole 
of Paterson, N.J., arbitrator and former 
head of the Federal Conciliation and 
Mediation Service. 

For labor—George Meany, president of 
the AFL-CIO; Walter P. Reuther, presi- 
dent of the United Auto workers; David 
Dubinsky, president of the ILGWU; 
George Harrison, president of the Bro- 
therhood of Railway Clerks; Thomas 
Kennedy, president of the United Mine 
Workers; David J. McDonald, president 
of the United Steelworkers, and Joseph 
Keenan, secy.-treas. of the Intl. Brother- 
hood of Electrical Workers. 


For management—Thomas Watson Jr., 
president of Intl. Business Machines Co.; 
Joseph Block, president of Inland Steel 
Corp.; Henry Ford 2d; J. Spencer Love, 
chairman of the board of Burlington 
Mills; John Franklin, president of Unit- 
2d States Lines; Richard S. Reynolds Jr., 
president of Reynolds Aluminum Co., and 
Elliot Bell, editor and publisher of Busi- 
ness Week magazine, 

‘CORPORATE SYNDICALISM’: In Jan- 
uary, 1959, the Washington Post’s labor 
reporter, Bernard D. Nessiter, observed 
“the faint outlines of a new politico-eco- 
nomic structure beginning to emerge... 
a kind of sophisticated collaboration be- 
tween big business and big unions.” He 


quoted John Blair, staff chief of the 
Senate Anti-Trust Committee, as label- 
ing this movement “corporate syndical- 
ism” and described Arthur Goldberg, then 
the AFL-CIO and Steelworkers lawyer 
and now Secretary of Labor, as its main 
exponent. 


Whether President Kennedy’s Labor- 
Management Policy Committee and its 
“sound wage and price policy with in- 
dustrial peace” will fit the pattern of 
“corporate syndicalism” remains to be 
seen. So does the question whether the 
committee will be called upon to apply a 
cold war “austerity” program upon 
American labor. 





NEW YORK 





REPORT TO CUSTOMERS 





we had more of you! 


times’ sake.* 


to the Committee. 





Twenty years ago 
this month... 


IN APRIL, 1941, Standard Brand Distributors first opened 
up for business—and through our portals ever since have 
passed some of the very finest customers in the world. What 
we haven’t gained in rich profits we have surely gained in 
rich relationships with a special brand of people distinguished 
among their fellow men by a deep and unyielding devotion to 
full human fulfillment in a world at peace. Nobody could 
have asked for a grander brand of customer—we just wish 


N o, we're not advertising a Big 20th Anniversary SALE, but 
we are inviting one and all to drop in this month for old 


Sfondard Prong 6 samme! STANDARD 

fandard Brand 

We invite you to drop in for new times’ sake too, and look over our 
wide variety of merchandise for the home—anything from an As- 
pidistra to a Zenith at our well known Standard Brand discounts. 
While you’re here we invite you to pick up your copy of HISTORY 
WILL ABSOLVE ME, Fidel Castro’s historic (and prophetic) ad- 
dress to his judges while a Batista prisoner. Ordinarily we’d hand 
you a copy free or at a discount, but not wanting to compete with 
the Fair Play for Cuba Committee, which is selling the book, we'll 
take $1, please (more if you can spare it) and turn it straight over 
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THE REVOLUTION AND THE CATHOLIC CHURCH—1 





Cuba’s hierarchy lacks a martyr 


By Cedric Belfrage 
(First of two articles) 


HAVANA 
VER SINCE CURA launched its 
sweeping nationalization program, 


the Roman Catholic hierarchy has striv- 
en by every means to provoke the gov- 
ernment into an ‘attack on the Church.” 
This corresponds with Washington’s des- 
perate need to “justify” aggression; and 
on the State Dept.’s und CIA’s behalf the 
most gruesome U.S. hHierarchs have been 
working overtime to provide crusaders’ 
robes for the counterrevolution. 

The Cuban government and _ people 
have shown patience with the cassocked 
provocateurs, but a bomb explosion Feb. 
28 in a Havana private school—injuring 
or mutilating several girl students—has 
made the situation }:erilously combusti- 
ble. No one doubts the complicity of some 
priests in the bomb incidents, and this 
was openly referred to in speeches at 
mass protest meetings, in the press and 
(in more forceful terms) by the general 
public. “Falangist clergy” were denounc- 
ed, and editorialists suggested that the 
limits of excusable patience with them 
had been reached. 


THESE ARE THE FACTS: Certainly it 
is time for decent U.S. citizens, of all 


faiths and of none, to equip themselves 
with some of the facts behind the propa- 





Quincena when asked to write against 
the revolution, with the comment that 
he “could quit writing but could not write 
lies.’ Moved to a post in Pinar del Rio 
cathedral, he was soon brought back to 
Havana after he offered a prayer for 
Castro (which his bisnop approved). He 
is now in a Franciscan convent here. 

A leading Catholic layman flatly told 
the GUARDIAN that Archbishop Pérez 
Serantes “is a Falangist, a warm admirer 
of Franco, who was born in the same 
Galician (Spanish) town, and the least 
Christian of all the hierarchy. He was 
never remotely ‘for Castro’ but on the 
contrary was an intimate of Capt. Fer- 
min Cowley, Batista’s top assassin in Hol- 
guin, who was caught and executed by 
the Revolution, and Col. Alberto Chavi- 
ano, torturer-in-chief of Oriente prov- 
ince, who escaped. The Archbishop’s 
friends had hundreds of Cubans tortured 
and murdered for real or suspected oppo- 
sition to the tyranny.” 


CATHOLIC PATRIOTS: This is the story 
of the “suddenly materializing” organiza- 
tion “With the Cross and With the Fa- 
therland,”’ whose watchword pinned on 
Catholic front-doors al! across Cuba is: 
“Because we believe in God we support 
the Revolution.” It was organized by 
Catholic patriots during the resistance 
to Batista, and brought a host of be- 


CUBANS UNCOVER A ‘PRIVATE CEMETERY’ OF ONE OF BATISTA’S KILLERS 


The hierarchy of the Catholic Church made no outcry against such outrages 


ganda. The facts that follow have been 
checked with, and in most cases obtained 
from, practicing Cuban Catholics. 


In a typical article (Nov. 28, 1960) 
touching truth at few points, these were 
among the lies dished out by Time: 


@® Archbishop Pérez Serantes of San- 
tiago (who has been issuing the most 
inflammatgry Pastoral Letters against the 
government) now “leads the Church 
against Castro, as once he led it for Cas- 
tro,” having “acknowledged his original 
error” after “Castro turned from libera- 
tor to dictator.” 


@ “A so-called Catholic organization 
called ‘For the Cross and Fatherland’ 
suddenly materialized last summer .. . 
sponsored and undoubtedly financed by 
the Castro regime.” Prominent in this 
movement is Father German Lence, a 
parish priest “expelled from Santiago di- 
ocese a few years ago by Pérez Serantes 
for unbecoming personal conduct.” 


@ In a “quiet church counterattack” 
pro-Castro Father Ignacio Biain, editor 
of the Catholic La Quincena, “was sent 
on a vacation to Pinar del Rio, from 
which he has not returned. A secret order 
went out to nuns, designed to expedite 
their sudden flight if necessary.” 


THE NEXT CRY: In the last item, Time 
was evidently readying its readers for the 
haggard cry of “raped nuns!” which fol- 
lows every popular revolution. (In fact 
nuns continue their work in institutions 
here as before, except that now they are 
under lay authority in areas that con- 
cern the state.). Father Biain left La 


lievers including 72 priests into the active 
struggle. 

After the victory there was no more 
reason for it, as the bishops did not at- 
tack the initial reforms. Bishop Diaz of 
Havana (now Archbishop—and keeping 
mum) even praised the agrarian reform 
as “Christian,” and naively urged ‘‘those 
who have lived in opulence and splendor” 
to “welcome” it. But last year when na- 
tionalization undermined the Church's 
richest income sources, and priests in- 
fluenced by the Spa'nsh and U.S. embas- 
sies began systematicaily distorting the 
revolution’s aims, “With the Cross’ was 
revived by the same Catholic group. 


TORTURED 11 DAYS: Dr. José Antonio 
Pruna, director of “With the Cross,” is 
a long-time Knight of Columbus whose 
father-in-law headed the K of C in Cuba. 
Dressed in militia uniform (his son is 


now with the militia rounding up coun- 
terrevolutionaries in the Escambray 
mountains), Pruna occupies a top job 
in the government concern operating na- 
tionalized U.S. insurance companies. 
Before Batista’s fall he was betrayed 
to the police and tortured three times 
a day for 11 days to give names of “With 
the Cross’ underground workers; when 
the Revolution freed him, he was almost 
blind from  head-veatings. He _ told 
the GUARDIAN thas; “With the Cross” 
was revived without even prompting from 
the government, and is financed by con- 
tributions from its 200,000-odd members. 
(“There is just no need for it to get 


government financing,” other Catholic 
sources agreed.) 
“We pro-government Catholics,” said 


Dr. Pruna, “understand very well that 
the object of the hierarchy—coming from 
the U.S. State Dept.—is to produce a 
clash between Church and state. We also 
know that the Cuban revolution’s deeds 
are Christian, and that the hierarchy’s 
intentions are basically and in form ma- 
terialistic — anti-Christian because they 
are trying to start a civil conflict between 
brothers.” 


“UNBECOMING” CONDUCT: Father 
Lence, whose speeches under “With the 
Cross’”’ auspices have made him one of 
Cuba’s most beloved public figures, was 
“suspended” last fail (forbidden to say 
Mass or hear confessions) for defying the 
hierarchy. The “unkecoming conduct” 
for which the Archbishop of Santiago 
expelled him from })is parish during the 
Batista period was his active Cuban pa- 
triotism. (He was 'uckier than a Grand 
Knight of Columbus :n his parish, who 
was murdered by Batista’s goons for sus- 
pected opposition.) His subsequent ap- 
pointment to a Havana parish attached 
to a nuns’ hospital indicates how “un- 
becoming” his conduct really was in the 
sense implied. 

According to Pruna, about 40 other 
priests now “quietly’’ support ‘With the 
Cross,”’ though they are not members. 
They are compelled to read out the 
counterrevolutionary Pastorals in their 
churches, but “the p2vple understand all 
about that” and their real sympathies 
are well known—even to the bishops. So 
far the hierarchy has not moved beyond 
threats of excomn:unicating ardently 
Fidelista Catholics and the disciplining 
of Lence. Even Father Sardifas, who 
joined Castro back in Sierra Maestra days 
and now as chief army chaplain wears 
an olive-green cassuck with major’s 
shoulder-stars, remains “in good stand- 
ing.” 

THE RICH SILENCE: Typical points in 
recent Lence speeches: 

@® “Christ came to minister to the poor 
—I rejoice in my vroletarian origin.” 

@ The authors of counterrevolutionary 
Pastorals “shared the table of the tyrant 
Batista and received money stolen by his 
assassins.” 

@ “As any reading of the Bible will 
show, when Christianity talks of private 
property rights it falls back into Roman 
paganism. He who is a good Catholic is 
a good revolutionary.” 

Lence constantly gonads the hierarchy, 
“which ‘speaks out’ egainst the revolu- 
tion,” for its silences that “smell of dol- 
lars” concerning Batista’s crimes, the 





God and the Cuban revolution 


om OME LISTENERS to a recent address by Cuba’s Premier Fidel Castro urged him 
to say something about the activities of the priests. 
“Let’s leave it for another day,” he said. “If I get started on that I won't finish 


tonight.” 


The crowd set up a chant: “Fidel, Fidel, let the priests cut cane—if they won't cui 


cane let them get back to Spain.” 


Turning to the virtues and pleasures of week-end volunteer sugarcane cutting, 
Fidel said: “‘There should be implanted here the Leninist principic, ‘He who doesn’t 
work doesn’t eat.’ That is the key to the counterrevolutionary problem: the number of 
people who want to eat without working.” Further cries of “The priests!” persisted 


from the audience. 


“Now they’re going to say you are rousing our base passions, since we didn’t want 
to discuss that and you keep insisting,” Fidel commented. “Here we have many people 
who believe in God, who believe in many other things, but very few who believe in 


priests.” 





FATHER GERMAN LENCE 
“Christianity is left-wing” 


current bomb attacks on women and chil- 
dren, the murder of i:umumba, etc. Cath- 
olic laymen take up the cry, angrily de- 
manding to know when race hatred and 
war preparations will be condemned in 
Pastorals; why the Church never organ- 
ized any anti-illiteracy campaign, but left 
it to those it denounces as “communists”: 
how long it will continue to shower ben- 
edictions on “Franco’s anti-Christian re- 
gime” while in the same breath advocat- 
ing “the cult of truth.” One such protest, 
recently read over the radio, came from 
a doctor in Havana with a Jesuit brother, 
a nun sister, and a deceased aunt who is 
now in process of being canonized as 
Cuba’s first “saint.” 

HIS CALLING CARD: Last month at a 
rural meeting a counterrevolutionary 
struck Lence from behind with a bottle 
(and was beaten to ncear-pulp by the peo- 
ple before police couid reach him). Both 
Lence and Pruna treceive many death 
threats, and a week tater a bomb exploded 
in Pruna’s house. In a speech next day 
he thus addressed the perpetrators: “I 
was out and you knew I was out and that 
women and children were in the house. 
You know where I lhve—now I will tell 
you the address where I work. I am at 
your disposition.” 

“It is established beyond any doubt,” 
Pruna told the GUARDIAN. “that priests 
are helping to make bombs; one was 
caught setting one. Dynamite and arms 
from the U.S. are bring concealed in 
churches and Catholic schools. The bomb 
in the Havana chuch last December, 
which the U.S. press inade much of, was 
proved to have been set off by the parish 
priest himself’ the coors were closed at 
the time, he was the only person inside 
the church, and it was not a time-bomb. 
Several such priests are known to the au- 
thorities but none has been arrested. The 
point of these murderous provocations is 
that the hierarchy need a martyr and 
are getting desperate because they don’t 
have one.” 


VIRGIN OF EL COBRE: How do the 
left-wing Catholics expect the struggle 
with their own hierarchy to end? Said 
Lence: “Christianity is left-wing.” Said 
Pruna: “We are neither leftist nor right- 
ists but Cubans who iove our Church and 
our Revolution. We ure for what is just. 
We have no great hopes of most of the 
high churchmen changing their conduct. 
History is witness that they are very 
proud—although they preach humility 
very few practice it. We aspire to have 
in Cuba a clergy that doesn’t deny Christ 
in its actions, that sets a good example; 
but whatever happens, we are and will 
always be Roman Catholics.” 

“How can that come about?” I asked, 
“since the Church gives you no say in 
choosing those who lead it? Do you be- 
lieve the present leaders, who are re- 
sorting to violence against what you re- 
gard as Christianity, can reach an under- 
standing with such a revolution; if so, 
how and when?” 

“We trust,” said Dr. Pruna, “that our 
Patron, the Virgin of Charity of El Cobre, 
will arrange everything .. .” And linking 
arms with the gray-haired, rubicund Fa- 
ther Lence, he hurried away to a mass 
meeting of Catholic patriots. 
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THOUGHTS NOW TURN TO MAN IN SPACE 





Soviet press tells how the Venus-shot was made 


By W. G. Burchett 


Guardian staff correspondent 


MOSCOW 
A® THE VENUS-EOUND space cap- 
sule rushes to its rendezvous on May 
19-20, the Soviet press has released con- 
siderable information about how this feat 
of astronautics is organized; what is ex- 
pected from Venus, and what some of the 
leading Soviet space specialists are think- 
ing about these days. 

On its present trajectory the capsule 
will approach to within less than 60,000 
miles from Venus—providing our present 
knowledge of the distance between earth 
and sun is correct. (And if it is not cor- 
rect, it soon will be as the Venus capsule 
reports back every five days the readings 
of its cosmic speedometer.) 

As it approaches Venus, an umbrella- 
like antenna with a span of over six feet 
will be unfolded and pointed towards the 
earth, each of its “ribs” transmitting 
back the secrets of those cloud shrouded 
mysteries which have baffled astronom- 
ers for centuries. It is a very special sort 
of paraboloid antenna capable of trans- 
mitting vast quantities of information 
with signals clear enough to be picked 
up some 43,000,000 miles away. 


NEW SPACE CENTER: The ground set- 
up the Russians now have has supplant- 
ed Britain’s Jodrell Bank radio-astrono- 
mical station, regarded as by far the most 
powerful in the world. It has always been 
called in to track Soviet and American 
interplanetary probes but this time it is 
not required. 

After the first two weeks of the Venus 
flight, Pravda revealed the existence of a 
Distant Space Radio Center which can 
“pick up radio signals from tremendous 
distances, with antennas that can be 
trained at any point of the celestial 
sphere with an accuracy of several an- 
gular minutes. Trainuig programs are in- 
troduced automatically into the elec- 
tronic computer controlling the anten- 
nas.” 


Pravda said an “automatic measuring 





Lancaster, London Express 

“The Venus rocket is a truly magnificent 

achievement, and we can only hope, dear 

Lady Littlechampton, that the choice of 

Planet does not give rise to too many 
jokes in questionable taste!” 


radio-technical system” had been creat- 
ed “to control the interplanetary station, 
Shape its orbit and carry on two-way 
communications with it at distances of 
hundreds of millions of kilometers.” 
(Which sounds as if the Russians hope 
to continue contact iong after the cap- 
sule makes its Venus approach at a mere 
70,000,000 kilometers.) 


HAIRBREADTH ACCURACY: Measure- 
ments from all grouvd stations are fed 
automatically into a Coordinating Com- 
puter Center where “the trajectory 
measurements are orocessed and high- 
speed electronic computers forecast the 
Station’s movement and calculate the an- 
tenna training program.” 

One of the most astonishing things is 
the degree of control the Russians have 
over their space vehicles — something 
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Western experts by surprise. 

The degree of millionth - hairbreadth 
accuracy involved in Jaunching and or- 
biting is so enormous that it is almost im- 
possible to avoid a fractional error. A 
one-minute mistake in the time of 
launching; a velocity mistake of one 
meter per second at a speed of 11,000 
meters per second; a_ velocity-direction 
mistake of 0.1 degree would lead to an 
error of at least 60,000 miles by the time 
the capsule reached Venus, 

This is a major reason why the car- 
rier rocket which released the capsule 
was fired from a heavy sputnik in orbit. 
Any errors which had accumulated in 
putting the original sputnik into orbit 
could be corrected by ground command 
and also by its own programming sys- 
tem. The signal to fire the carrier-rocket 
could be given from the ground at the 
precise moment in time and space neces- 
sary to start the carrier rocket on to the 
Venus trajectory. The orbiting sputnik 
provided a far steadier and more ac- 
curate launching platform than a ground 
platform could have done. 


GROTESQUE SHAPE: Even after the 
capsule was put on i’s Venus trajectory, 
scientists provided for “the possibility of 
minor corrections by means of special 
devices during the flight to the planet.” 
Referring to the built-in orientation sys- 
tem, Pravda mentions among its func- 
tions: “ensuring any required turn of the 
station in space and stabilization of the 
station in flight.” The fact that correc- 
tions can be made seems to indicate that 
the capsule may get much closer to 
Venus than the minimum 60,000 miles 
computed from its present trajectory. 

As it emerged from the nose of its car- 
rier rocket, the Venus capsule was a 
bulbous-nosed cylinder about six feet 
long by three feet at its widest diameter. 
It soon lost its symmetrical shape as 
wing-like panels of solar batteries 
emerged, and three cross-tipped mast an- 
tennas for “short” and “medium” range 
radio communications unfolded to com- 
plete a grotesque picture which must de- 
light science-fiction illustrators. 

All the apparatus on board can be con- 
trolled from the ground and by program 
devices aboard. While the capsule was 
within 60,000 miles of the earth two-way 
communications were handled by ground 
stations and_ electronically - equipped 
ships at sea. After that the Distant Space 
Radio Center took over. Apart from 
monitoring information, it gives com- 
mands to switch on and off the separate 
banks of batteries and other instruments; 
sets and varies the speed of transmitting 
information; adjusts the heat regime if 
necessary, and so on. Pravda continues: 
“For the remoter section of the inter- 
planetary station’s orbit, all instruments 
function according to a special program 
determining the length and regularity of 
communication sessions and working 


The orientation system prevented any 
tumbling or free rotation imparted to the 
capsule when it was separated from the 
carrier rocket; it is responsible for keep- 
ing the solar batteries always turned 
towards the sun and at the critical mo- 
ment of the approach to Venus has to 
ensure that when the “umbrella” aerial is 
lowered, it will be pointed towards the 
earth. 


MURKY WORLD: As to what will be re- 
ported back, the guess of well-known So- 
viet astronomer Prof. I. Shklovsky is “a 
murky werld of red-hot rock, no water, a 
dense atmosphere of carbon dioxide and 
eternal clouds completely blocking the 
view of sun and stars. Certainly not at all 
the joyous picture the poet would have us 
believe.” Most Soviet scientists agree with 
the findings of their American colleagues 
that the temperature of parts of Venus’ 
surface are about 580° F. and that any 
possibility of life is excluded. 

But the Venus probe is but the glorious 
“first” of a whole series which will 
eventually take Soviet astronauts to oth- 
er more promising Planets. Now that the 
art of launching a space ship from a 
mother-ship orbiting the earth has been 
mastered, carrier rockets can be fired to 
any point in the solar system with superb 
accuracy. 

Naturally thoughts are turned to man- 
ned flight what with the Venus shot and 
the brilliant success of the orbiting and 
return of a five-ton spaceship with a dog 
aboard announced on March 9. I was 
assured by the Secretary of the Academy 
of Sciences, Academician Evgeniye Fyodo- 
rov, that a man would not be put into 
space until it was certain not only that 
he would be recovered safe and sound but 
that he would continue to live safe and 
sound. One thing on which all the space 
scientists are agreed is that man will not 
be a pilot, but a passenger and observer 
in space flights; decisions about the 
flight itself and even his own welfare will 


be made on the ground or by program 
devices abroad. 


ROLE OF DISCOVERER: At 25,000 miles 
an hour—writes engineer I. Gutchin in 
Literature and Life—a man’s. brain 
“would not be able to handle the incom- 
ing stream of information about the 
rapidly changing environment ... Man- 
ned spaceships will be controlled auto- 
matically from take-off to landing, in- 
cluding the computation of trajectories, 
maneuvering through radiation belts or 
meteor showers and a watch on the con- 
dition of the crew.” But he says man will 
still have the principal role: ‘“‘That of the 
pioneer in the space wilderness, the dis- 
coverer of new laws of nature.” 

Engineer Gutchin reproaches those who 
feel that cybernetics and brain-machines 
are going to take over more and more 
mental functions—not only in space 
flight. “We don’t say the computer is 
cleverer than man. Rather, man equipped 
with the computer is cleverer than with- 
out it, just as man equipped with a 
blooming mill is stronger than relying on 
his fists. While we take the latter for 
granted, we are still unaccustomed to the 
former.” 

He reports that machines have been 
developed “which simulate the develop- 
ment and decay of conditioned reflexes, 
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Serrano, Wall St. Journal! 
“What’s all this? I thought we had com- 
puter machines.” 


accumulate knowledge and evaluate the 
environment, are capable of simulating 
the process of learning, changes in struc- 
tures, metabolism, growth and propaga- 
tion, able to ask questions, put forward 
criticism, reduce experimental data, ad- 
vance hypotheses and even simulate 
emotions .. . It is fundamentally possible 
to create automatic machines simulat- 
ing the behavior of man 

“Of direct practical interest to astro- 
nautics,” continues Gutchin, “are self- 
programming systems which can draw 
upon their own experience and adjust 
themselves to the changing situation so 
as to achieve the goal set by man in the 
best way . . . Self-learning systems when 
sent to space will be able not only to fol- 
low a pre-set program but to help the 
astronaut to discover new laws of nature, 
to get to know extra-terrestrial life and 
to take correct decisions under the un- 
usual conditions of other planets...” 
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Last of the Just 


CCORDING TO an old-Talm- 

udic tradition, the world’s 
existence depends upon 36 Just 
Men, the Lamed-waf. These 
Just do not distinguish them- 
selves from the rest of men. 
Sometimes, they themselves are 
unaware of their unique char- 
acter. But they are the heart of 
the world. The suffering of man- 
kind is poured into them as into 
a receptacle, and if only one were 
missing in the world, this suf- 
fering would poison even the 
souls of little children, and hu- 
manity would choke with grief. 


An ancient legend asserts that 
God promised the “very gentle 
and luminous Rabbi Yom Tov 
Levy,” who with his own hands 
killed 250 faithful threatened 
with conversion-or-death by the 
Bishop of York, in 1185, that in 
every generation of his descend- 
ants there would be one Just. 


The Just of the Levy family, 
from the English Middle Ages to 
the 20th century extermination 
camps, are the subject of André 
Schwarz-Bart’s Goncourt Prize 
Novel, The Last of the Just.* 


HERE ARE HEARTY and re- 

freshing pages in it—for ex- 
ample the biblically beautiful 
story of the courtship of Morde- 
chai Levy and his bride Judith 
—that will come as a revelation 
to those unfamiliar with Jewish 
ghetto life in a Polish village at 
the end of the last century. 


These passages are like the 
scherzo movement in a desper- 
ately tragic symphony. The 


awareness of the stricken hero 
of the symphony, Mordechai’s 
grandson, Ernie Levy, the “Last 
of the Just,” begins with Hitler- 
ism and ends in an Auschwitz 
gas chamber. 

The rise of Nazism and the 
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innumerable crimes and tra- 
gedies that followed in its wake 
occupy a large part of the novel, 
but there is little political pene- 
tration in it. It is essentially a 
tale of suffering, and the mys- 
tical, unquestioning acceptance 
of that suffering, as a privilege 
granted to the Just. 

The Just Ernie Levy is not 
investe i with any particular vir- 
tue or holiness. He shares the 
fears and instincts of other men, 
the natural wish to flee advers- 
ity and seek happiness. What 
sets him apart from others is a 
sharpened sensitivity and the 
ability to plumb the depths of 
the human soul with limitless 
pity. 


RNIE’S FATHER Benjamin, 

a small insignificant man, 
has emigrated to Germany from 
his native Poland after the 
World War I pogroms, settled 
as a tailor in a small Rhineland 
town, brought his parents Morde- 
chai and Judith there, married, 
and had children. 

The passion of Ernie Levy be- 
gins at the age of 11, when some 
of his classmates, play-acting 
the crucifixion, cast him in the 
role of the Jew, and very nearly 
torture him to death. A little 
later, Ernie walks forward alone 
out of a group of Saturday 
morning worshippers in the syna- 
gogue courtyard against a horde 
of attacking Nazis. That day 
grandfather Mordechai first tells 
the child about the particular 
vocation of the family, and how 
the last Levy Just died back in 
his Polish village three years be- 
fore without naming his succes- 
sor. 


That same night, Ernie holds 
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a burning match to the palm of 
his hand: in his childish way, 
he wants to train himself to be- 
come a Just by becoming in- 
sensible to pain. 

The child Ernie remains an 
ordinary youngster, except that 
he is at once more vulnerable 
and stronger. Because he is more 
vulnerable, he plunges so deep 
into despair that he tries to 
open his veins, throws himself 
out of a window, and loses his 
mind temporarily as Hitlerism 
proceeds on its atrocious road. 
But even when he tries to shake 
off his fate as one of the Just, 
he has no power to do so for 
long. From an almost carefree 
life in “free’’ Southern France, 
he returns to occupied Paris. 


ECAUSE he is stronger, he 

has the will to enter volun- 
tarily the Drancy transit camp 
where Golda, the girl he has 
barely had time to love, and tens 
of thousands of other Jews await 
deportation. He has the strength 
to comfort the sick, the des- 
perate and the dying, down to 
the last agonizing, de-humaniz- 
ing trip in the sealed cattle train 
that takes the Jews by the 
thousands to their final “un- 
known destination.” 

Ernie is lying on the floor of 
the cattle car: “His head on 
Golda’s knees, he emerged from 
his glacial torpor, and thought 
that the soul must be woven of 
nothingness if it was to bear, 
without breaking, the trials God 
reserves for men of flesh and 
blocd.” 

He consoles a dying 12-year- 
old child with a tale of light, 
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warmth and human kindness. Do 
not believe what you see and 
hear in this train, none of it is 
true, he counsels the boy and 
the other terror-stricken chil- 
dren around him. Think of the 
kingdom of Israel that awaits us 
at the end of this trip; you will 
no longer be cold, no one will 
hurt you any more, suffering 
will vanish forever... 

When the child on his knees 
has died, an elderly woman doc- 
tor next to him reproaches him 
furiously: 

“How can you tell them it’s 
only a dream?” she breathed, 
hate in her voice. 

“Rocking the child mechanic- 
ally, Ernie gave way to dry sobs. 
‘Madame,’ he said finally, ‘there 
is no room for truth here.’ ”’ Then 
he stopped rocking the child, 
turned and saw that the old 
woman’s face had altered. 

“Then what is there room 
for?’ she began. And taking a 
closer look at Ernie, registering 
every detail of his face, she 
murmured softly, “Then you 
don’t believe what you're saying 
at all? Not at all?’” 


W E NEED NOT ASK André 
Schwarz-Bart whether he 
sees suffering as the only way of 
countering injustice and crime. 
He has recently given concrete 
proof to the contrary. He was 
one of the signers of the Mani- 
festo supporting the right to 
military disobedience in the Al- 
gerian war. 

His story, told with an extra- 
ordinary poetic elevation for one 
so largely written with the life- 
blood of personal experience, 
must be placed on a different 
level. AS a memorial to six mil- 
lion innocent victims of barbar- 
ism, The Last of the Just takes 
its place among the epic accounts 
of the great holocausts of all 
times. For some of the survivors, 
myth and legend are perhaps the 
only means to grasp and to face 
an unimaginable tragedy. 

—Anne Bauer 
“THE LAST OF THE JUST, by 


André Schwarz- Bart. Ath- 
eneum, 374 pp. $4.95. 
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“It is already past the time 
when people who cherish the 
life-giving and life - preserv- 
ing qualities of the freedoms 
protected by the _ Bill of 
Rights can afford to sit com- 
placently by while those free- 
doms are being, destroyed by 
sophistry and dialectics.” 
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THEORY OF FILM 





Movies as a form of art 


IEGFRIED KRACAUER, ga 

thor of Theory of Film,* 
a former editor and critic Po 
the Frankfurter Zeitung, which, 
before the advent of Hitler, was 
one of the most distinguished 
of European newspapers. When 
the Nazis came to power, he 
took refuge in the U.S. and 
served aS an analyst of Nazi 
propaganda films for the War 
Dept. In 1946 he published an 
excellent psychological history 
of the German film, From Cali- 
gari to Hitler. In it he dissected 
the national characteristics of 
the German cinema _ between 
World War I and the triumph 
of Hitlerism, and analyzed the 
forces of social change as they 
were reflected in the films of 
that period. 


In Theory of Film Dr. Kra- 
cauer discusses the meaning 
and esthetics of cinema rather 
than film as a manifestation of 
historical circumstance. It is an 
important book for practical 
film workers and laymen alike. 
Its theoretical structure is based 
on the fact that the film has 
evolved from “still photography” 
with its unique ability to record 
“visible phenomena for their 
own sake.” All the technical in- 
novations, changes in design of 
equipment, in modes of expres- 
sion and production methods 
have been directed toward em- 
ar.cipating the “peculiar proper- 
ties of the medium” from its 
static beginnings which fulfilled 
the demands of the mushroom 
nickelodeon theaters. 


HE FILM as an art, contends 

Dr. Kracauer, concerns itself 
with the physical reality of life, 
a reality which most of us take 
so much for granted that we 
cease to observe it. The eye of 
the film artist absorbs and con- 
sumes the raw material of life 
in its entirety. In this respect 
he is different from his con- 
freres in the older arts of liter- 
ature, music, painting and dance. 

The “fine” artist molds reality 
according to his personal vision 
whereas the film artist, accord- 
ing to the author, lays bare the 
visual, and now audible, ele- 
ments of life like “an explorer 
prodded by insatiable curiosity.” 
Eve:’ when the film maker wants 
his audience to take some spe- 
cial moral view of a situation, 
he does so by “reading the book 
of nature,” exploring the world 
of the street, the sensitive hu- 
man face with its infinite visual 
possibilities, and in the deepest 
sense getting “beneath the sup- 
erstructure of specific story con- 
tent.” 


Kracauer makes no_ bones 
about his preference for the so- 
called “found” or episodic story 
as distinguished from the tradi- 
tional theatrical film story, of- 
ten based upon a pre-existing 
nove’ or play, and from the Cali- 
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A SCENE FROM DE SICA’S BICYCLE THIEF 
A film should see reality with all its contradictions 


fornia product in which gratui- 
tous violence or imposed happy 
endings take the place of a 
fresh vision focused on every- 
day life and the experiences of 
ordinary people. He is a parti- 
san of such films as de Sica’s 
Bicycle Thief and Umberto D 
and Rossellini’s Open City and 
Paisan in which non-profession- 
als, people off the street, may 
play important acting roles. 


ASSING OVER the majority 

of the films produced in 
Hollywood from the mid-Twen- 
ties through the war years, Kra- 
cauer selects for special praise 
the independent work of Robert 
Flaherty, known as “the father 
of the documentary” or fact film 
(Nanook, Moana, Louisiana 
Story). 

He finds John Ford’s adapta- 
tion of Steinbeck’s Grapes of 
Wrath to have been another 
major contribution to the real- 
istic film, particularly because 
of its attention to action “in 
human groups rather than in- 
dividuals.” He exempts _ this 
novel from his general distaste 
for the literary story as a 
source for cinema because of its 
emphasis on “collective misery, 
collective fears and hopes,” and 
because it recorded and explored 
the physical realities of the life 
vf the migratory workers and 
the abuses to which they were 
subjected. 

He also cites Orson Welles’ 
Citizen Kane, an original film 
script brilliantly realized for the 
screen by its author in a form 
that combined creative topical 


‘newsreelism” with old-fashion- 
ed film story-telling. 


ERHAPS the author’s dis- 

approval of the literary story 
photographed in artificial set- 
tings in the motion picture stu- 
dio arises from his association 
of such products with the form- 
ula film of the “happy excep- 
tional,” in other words with the 
commercialization of the indus- 
try. It seems so, because he is 
not entirely consistent in his 
preference for the “everyday ob. 
vious.” 

Occasionally he abandons his 
argument, as when he enthuses 
over the Swedish director Ing- 
mar Bergman’s The Seventh 
Seal. He admits in this case that 
the director has been able to 
make a _ semi-realistic socially 
critical film out of a theatrical- 
ly conceived tale with a touch of 
the medieval miracle play. 


Actually, he is against the 
well-made film with the pre- 
dictable conclusion. He believes 
that a film should reflect not 
physical reality alone, but real- 
ity with all its underlying con- 
tradictions. In its ability to focus 
directly on those elementary 
characteristics which men have 
in common, “as common as 
birth or death, or a smile,” the 
photographic art of the cinema 
is uniquely gifted among the 
arts to reveal modern man to 
himself. 

—Jules Schwerin 


*THEORY OF FILM, by Sieg- 
fried Kracauer. Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. 364 pp. $10. 





IN MEMORIAM 





EUGENE 





IN GRATITUDE to all who have expressed their sympathy and 
share our loss 


IN APPRECIATION of the creative boldness, principled perspec- 
tive, and unfaltering courage with which he 
met the problems of our time 

IN CONFIDENCE that his faith in the united strength of the peo- 
ple, in his Party, in the ultimate victory of the 
socialist, Marxist ideas to which he devoted his 
life will be realized 

IN BELIEF that his undaunted, dedicated spirit will ever live in 
the hearts of his comrades 


(August 10, 1904—January 31, 1961) 


DENNIS 


—his wife, Peggy Dennis 
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The Laos crisis 


(Continued from Page 1) 
and not war.” It added: 

“They want to solve the problem in a 
conference and not on the battlefields. 
That is what the Soviet Union wants.” 

On the jay the Pravda article appear- 

ed, President Kennedy and Soviet For- 
eign Minister Andrei Gromyko met for 
an hour in Washington, Gromyko after- 
ward told reporters that both he and 
the President were hopeful of finding a 
way “for settling the question of Laos 
peacefully.” Speaking for the President 
White House press secretary Pierre Sal- 
inger said Kennedy “continued to be 
hopeful” of obtaining ‘“‘a cessation of 
hostilities and the development of a neu- 
tral and independent Laos.” 
PROBLEMS AHEAD: Despite this new 
development, peace in Laos in the near 
future remained problematic. Washing- 
ton has given no indication that it recog- 
nizes the different couditions under which 
peace negotiations must take place today. 
Militarily and diplomatically, U.S. reac- 
tion to the defeats being steadily inflict- 
ed by the Pathet Lao on pro-U.S. Gen. 
Nosavan’s forces seemed to follow the 
same cold war path worn by the late 
John Foster Dulles. 

To bolster Nosavan’s forces, Washing- 
ton convened SEATO March 27 to plan 
military strategy in Laos and obtained 
Thailand’s approval for U.S. military 
moves on its territory. By March 25, a 
U.S. naval task force with a 1,500-man 
Marine battalion was cruising close to 
Thailand. Supply installations were being 
built up there. 

The 50 combat ships of the U.S. Sev- 
enth Fleet—including the carriers Mid- 
way, Bennington and Lexington, and 75 
auxiliaries manned by about 60,000 men 

were proceeding toward Southeast Asia. 
The entire U.S. Pacific Fleet of 400 ships, 
supported by 3,400 planes, and U.S. forces 
in Japan, Okinawa, the Philippines, Ha- 
waii and Taiwan were alerted. The New 
York Times reported «March 25): 

“In Japan 2,000 Marines who were be- 
ing used as extras in a Hollywood movie 
entitled ‘Mayines, Let’s Go!’ have sud- 
denly gone. 


COLD WAR LINE: Although there were 
hopeful words in it. President Kennedy’s 
statement on Laos at his March 23 press 
conference was marked by inaccuracies 
based on cold war premises 

Kennedy urged 2 cease-fire followed 
by “constructive negotiations among the 
nations concerned and among the leaders 
of Laos which can help Laos back to the 
pathway of independence and genuine 
neutrality.” But his telescoping of events 
in Laos since 1954 and his insistence on 
his proposals being accepted in their en- 
tirety carried ominous overtones of 
“brink-of-war” policy. 
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THIS WAS LAOS MARCH 22 
President’s map used at his March 23 
press conference shows area under 
Pathet Lao control last year (shaded); 

block area shows advance since. 


predecessor. He 
this: 

‘If in the past there has been any pos- 
sible ground for misunderstanding of our 
desire for a truly neutral Laos, there 
should be none now.” 

But he then presented the U.S. as hav- 
ing always been an innocent bystander 
in the troubles of Laos; attributed the 
Laotian tragedy to “armed attacks by ex- 
ternally supported Communists,” and 
threatened reprisals by both U.S. and 
SEATO if “these attacks do not stop.” 
If Kennedy was attempting to create a 
favorable public atmosphere for a re- 
versal of Dulles’ policy, his method was 
devious indeed. 


ABREVIATED RECORD: Kennedy strad- 
died the history of Laus in the last seven 
years by saying that “the efforts of a 
Communist-dominated group to destroy” 
Laos’ neutrality as prescribed by the 1954 
Geneva conference culminated in the last 
half of 1960 in a “greatly intensified mil- 
itary effort to take over’ power. He im- 
plied that the U.S. has always favored a 
neutral Laos. But this simply is not so. 
Washington never signed the Geneva 
agreement, which resulted from the 14- 
power talks, nor did it accept Laos’ neu- 
trality. It placed Laos within SEATO’s 
military jurisdiction. Six years ago the 
U.S. began sending in money and arms 
and American military instructors for the 
Royal Laotian army, which had colla- 


went as far as to say 


had called for the election of a national 
government which would include the 
Pathet Lao, led by Prince Souphanou- 
vong, which had fought the Japanese and 
the French for liberation. But when it 
appeared in 1958 that in such an elec- 
tion the Pathet Lao would emerge vic- 
torious, the U.S. provoked a military 
coup, which overthrew the government 
headed by Premier Souvanna Phouma, 
half-brother of Souphanouvong. Phouma 
was forced to resign. 


THE WINDFALL: The parliament was 
dissolved in January, 1959. The new pro- 
U.S. government arrested Pathet Lao 
leaders, including Souphanouvong. Pathet 
Lao troops fled to the north. Soupha- 
nouvong escaped the following year, join- 
ed the Pathet Lao and began regrouping 
its forces. 

In 1955 the U.S. began pouring in as- 
tronomical amounts of dollars, which 
went into the pockets of corrupt officials, 
crooked contractors and currency specu- 
lators. The Laotian people remained as 
poor as ever, with an average income of 
less than $50 a year. Last year, there 
were only 2,000 high school students, and 
85% of the 2,000,000 people were illiterate. 

In this intolerable situation, Capt. Kong 
Le and his paratroopers of the Royal Lao- 
tian army rebelled. They restored Phou- 
ma as Premier. Phouina was on the point 
of reaching an agreement with the Path- 
et Lao and had obtained the King’s ap- 
proval of a coalition government. Once 
again the U.S. intervened 
ENTER BOUN OUM: With USS. assist- 
ance Gen. Nosavan overthrew the Phouma 
regime. Phouma and his Cabinet fled to 
Cambodia. The U.S. immediately recog- 
nized the Nosavan government nominally 
headed by playboy Prince Boun Oum. 
The Pathet Lao adopted the only alter- 
native it had: it began advancing from 
the north and soon was in control of 
three northern Laotian provinces. 

All during this time, Moscow has been 
urging the restoration of a coalition gov- 
ernment in Laos through negotiation. The 
U.S. resisted until it saw that the Royal 
Laotian army showed less and less in- 
clination to fight against the Pathet Lao 
and that an eventual Pathet Lao military 


victory seemed assured. 
NEEDED —A PROGRAM: Washington 
seems still unwilling to accept the 


changed circumstances under which new 
1egotiations for establishing a neutral] 
government in Laos will have to be con- 
ducted. The Pathet La» is stronger today, 
the Royal Laotian army is weaker. A coa- 
lition which includes Nosavan and Boun 
Oum would be unstable, since they thrive 
only in an atmosphere of East-West con- 
flict. Besides, a Laotian government 
which is not only neutral but also stable 
must have a program of raising the 
standard of living of tne Laotian people. 

In Kennedy’s statement there was not 


Daily said editorially ‘March 25): 

“Notice how in all that is said about 
Laos how little is said of the Laotian 
people, of their conditions, needs, rights 
and so forth.” 

An Associated Press report (March 24) 
quoted an American in Laos as saying 
that he “would have tried, somehow, to 
reach the little people instead of the big 
families”; another American wondered 
why in every country into which he went 
“the other side seems to have the will 
to fight while we do nct.” To this a third 
American. answered: 

“We came here to help out. We brought 
money and goods with us. We were deter- 
mined to be generous. But we gave the 
money and the goods to the military pro- 
syam. We neglected the economic side. 
and the money we did give to help the 
country economically went into the pock- 
ets of the rich and corrupt.” 


NO SHIFT IN POLICY: There was little 
indication that Washington has learned 
this lesson. At the March 23 press con- 
ference a correspondent asked: “Mr. Pres- 
ident. could you tell us. sir, what in your 
opinion this country has obtained out of 
its roughly $310,000,090 worth of aid... 
to Laos?” 

The President replied: ‘‘Well, Laos is 
not yet a Communist country and it’s my 
hope that it will not be.” 

The President’s reply was in keeping 
with the Dulles policy. The York Gazette 
& Daily editorial underscored the danger: 

‘The world will not be safe, in our 
opinion, until the Kennedy Administra- 
tion repudiates this policy and abandons 
it altogether.” 





O’Casey sends greetings 
for Jessica Smith’s 25th 


EAN O’CASEY has sent this message 

to Jessica Smith in connection with 
the dinner April 13 honoring her 25 years 
as editor of New World Review and its 
predessor, Seviet Russia Today: 

“In an Irish poem, the poet segs a beau- 
tiful woman who turns out to be Ireland; 
she sees he is down-hvarted and despair- 
ing, so she quotes great names of gone 
heroes to him, and cails upon him to do 
as they did—'‘Leather away with the 
Wattle O!’ and, indeed, this song in Gaelic 
became one of our rallying songs in our 
work for a free and an Irish Ireland. 

“So. my dear Jessica, during your 25 
vears of editing you, indeed, have been 
leathering away with the Wattle O! 
Down here in Devon, I can hear the 
rhythmic blows.” 

Speakers at the dinner, at the Belmont 
Plaza Hotel in New York City, will in- 
clude Dr. Willard Upohaus, Dr. Harry F. 
Ward, Shirley Graham Du Bois, John T. 
MeManus, Dr. Edward K. Barsky, Rock- 
well Kent and Margaret Ann Burnham, 





The President was hardly expected to borated with the Japanese in World a word about the condition of the Lao daughter of the late Louis Burnham. The 
rehash the sorry record in Laos of his War II. The Geneva agreement tian people. The York ‘Pa.) Gazette & chairman will be Dr. Corliss Lamont. 
MILWAUKEE RESORTS 


RESORTS 








‘For a Meaningful Camping Experience for your Child” 





Traditional Easter-Passover Weekend 


MILWAUKEEANS! at Camp Midvale (Wanaque, N.].) 


Guardian Fund-Raising 


CAMP 


; Al Moss’ cooking Saturday night entertainment . Sunday 
Dinner, served personally morning ‘Fireside Chat’’ (while the children are Easter egg hunt- Boys & Girls 
by CHEF GOLTZ ing) folk dancing, hiking, etc., all at our usual low rates. Day 


- V. 
guests are invited to the delicious, special Passover Dinner on Sun- 6-16 12 
day: $2.50 for adults, $1.75 for children. 


Phone for reservationss (Dial 1-1) TE 5-2160 


$5 Dinner for $2 
MON., APRIL 10, 8 P.M 

THE IVY HOUSE 
Reserve Now—WO 4-9945 
“TOWN HALL’ DISCUSSION 








heritage of America. 

Land and waiter sports 

gardening projects 

and music festival 
ae eee arts, crafts new 

PROGRESSIVE OPTICIANS | 

WM. L. GOLTZ and Staff 


6225 Wilshire Blvd. 





LOS ANGELES 








UNITARIAN PUBLIC FORUM 





CHICAGOANS 


Teenage Work Camp 


Our program stresses an appreciation of Jewish culture and 
traditions, integrated with an understanding of the democratic 


nature projects 

dancing ‘folk 
frennis court 
Skilled Staff e Dietician e Fully equipped and Staffed Infirmary 
i For Information Write or Call— 


CAMP KINDERLAND, 1! Union Sq. W, New York 3 


KINDERLAND 


C.1.T. Program 


13-15 1514-16 ¥2 


cookouts and sleepouts . 
animal farm 
nodern, social) 


construction and 
trips to drama 
music, drama, 


AL 5-6283 





Noted Canadian Psychiatrist Wilshire Medica) Arts Bldg | 





Street Floor 


LOS ANGELES WEbster 5-1107 
Between Fairfax & Crescent Hts 


FOR SECURE PROTECTION: Phone 
LOU BLUMBERG 
HArrison 7-5496 


INSURANCE FOR HOME OR 
BUSINESS - LIFE - AUTO - 


Speaks on 


“CAN WE LEARN 
TO SURVIVE?” 


| 
Dr. Brock Chisholm | 
| 
| 








ATLAS OPTICAL CO. 




















Park Free—! hr., Pershing Sq. Gar 








Professional Service 
Plus Personal Interest 


LEON KATZEN 


330 S. Wells Street Chicago 
HArrison 17-6496 





early 





Young people should read the Guardian 
Send a sub to a student today—just $1 











BEST BUY NOW 


PIRE - HEALTH , : : ; Budget-wise? Enjoy May Day eg BL py yy of cam 

330 S. WELLS STREET Fri., April 14 8 P.M. M. Franklin (Maury) Mitchell and other spring weekends at of fruit land, only about an hour 
. er OPTICIAN lively, informal Chaits. Ridic- from N.Y.C, via Thruway to New- 

hoe gyre dagger gg 610 S. Broadway Los Angeles ulously low pre-season rates. | | ‘modern facilities. Two filtered swim- 

| 3 | Ss . 5 i 7 e Vv y ng § } 8 Ss shi - 

(enone | — nag ye ae “aus SERVICE hooagenticay a mane dna anes ing. PV. ‘children’s Seapereunas, 
Insurance—Every Kind | Donation $1. Questions : Re : : , akes & boating. Teen-age program. 


best accommodations. Reserve 


CHAITS HOTEL 
Accord, N.Y. Kerhonkson 3758 


MAPLE VILLA 


BUNGALOW COLONY 
PLATEKILL, N.Y. 


‘Garden Spot of the Hudson Valley.’ 


Write for Brochure to: 
MAPLE VILLA, R.F.D. No. 3, 


Wallkill, N.Y. 
or Telephone Newburgh: JO 1-0848 
N.Y.C. — HY 17-4929 or BU 2-2184 


ALSO: CONCESSION FOR RENT 
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Notice to 
Advertisers 


Effective May 1, the rate for 
classified ads in the GUARDIAN 
will be 50c a line. This increase 
will not affect advertisers sched- 
uling twelve or more insertions 
or purchasing 60 lines or more 
per year. Present rates for 
GUARDIAN classified advertis- 
ing have been in effect for ten 


years, during which time all 
costs have risen more than 
25%. 














CALENDAR 





BAY AREA 


SAVE THE DATE—JUNE 16-18 

A Weekend in the Redwoods! 
Exciting camp-out for all ages. If you’d 
like to help with the preparations, call 
Margaret Driggs, SK 2-5988. 


CHICAGO 


CUBAN-AMER. FRIENDSHIP FIESTA 
Sat., April 8—7:30 p.m. 
2756 West Le Moyne Ave. 

Latin Amer. music, dancing, entertain- 

ment. Cuban food until 9:30 p.m. 
Don. $1.75 (dinner inclu.) 

Ausp: West Side Branch, Fair Play for 

Cuba Committee. 


DETROIT 


HOW FREE ARE AMERICANS? 
Speaker: Dean Robb, Pres. Detroit Chap- 
ter, Natl. Lawyers Guild, 

FRIDAY, APRIL 7, at 8 p.m. 

3737 Woodward, Detroit 1, Mich. 
Ausp: Young Socialist Alliance 
Friday Night Socialist Forum 


MILWAUKEE 


GUARDIAN FUND-RAISING DINNER 
Served personally by Chef Goltz 
MON., APRIL 10 8 P.M. 
A $5 Dinner for Only $2! 

THE IVY HOUSE—WO 4-9945 
Reserve Now “Town Hall” Discussion 


MINNEAPOLIS a 


Dr. Annette T. Rubinstein, author and 
lecturer just returned from _ abroad, 
speaks on ‘‘The Cultural Climate in the 
U.S.S.R. and Eastern Europe,’ Tuesday, 
April 4, 8:15 p.m., 704 Hennepin, Hall 
240. Contr. $1, students 50c. 

Ausp: Twin City Forum. 


NEW YORK 


MOISEYEV Dance Company, Metropol- 
itan Opera House. Guardian Night— 
Friday, April 21. Call ORegon 3-3800. 






































INTERBORO DISCUSSION GROUP 
meets every Thurs. in members’ homes. 
Human relations, arts, psychology top- 
ics. Active participation only. Non-parti- 
san. Ted Baker, Dir. MO 2-3488. 





SCOTT NEARING 
Thursday, April 6, 8:30 p.m. 
“UNREST IN LATIN AMERICA” 
Beacon Hotel, 75th St. & B’way. 
Tuesday, April 11, 8 p.m. 
“THE ECONOMIC CRISIS IN THE 
UNITED STATES” 
The 206 West 15th Street Club 
Admission $1. 





WED., THURS., FRI, APRIL 5, 6, 7%, 
A NEW Moscow film in color, 
“A DAY WITH THE RUSSIANS” 

plus the 1960 films of the Nov. 7 spec- 

tacular celebration. American Theater 
238 E. 3rd St., Adm. T5c. 

(Bet. Aves B & C) CAnal 8-6875 

RALLY TO ABOLISH THE HUAC 
FRIDAY, APRIL 21 

SEE DISPLAY AD IN THIS ISSUE! 


— 





CHICAGO 





Exclusive Midwest 
Premiere! 


“One of the 
ten best 
pictures 
of the year” 


Paul V. Beckley, 
N.Y. Herald Tribune 





WORLD PLAYHOUSE 
410 S. Michigan Ave. 


Open 11:45 a.m. Special prices 
Mon. through Thurs. 90c all day. 
a” Sat. & Sun. late show at 

















“THE NEW LEFT MOVEMENT & THE 
VIEWS OF C. WRIGHT MILLS,” 
the 2nd of two talks by William: F.: 
Warde, FRI, MARCH 31, 8:30 p.m 
116 University Pl., off Union Sq. 
Don. 50c. Ausp: Militant Labor Forum 
& Young Socialist Alliance. 





SCOPE Presents 
INTERNATIONAL FOLK FESTIVAL 
Square Dancing * With Instruction 
ENTERTAINMENT * FOLK SINGING 
SUNDAY, APRIL 2, 8:30 P.M, 
(No School—Spring Recess) 
POLISH NATIONAL HOME, 23 St. Marks 
Place (Bet. 2 & 3 Ave.) — STUDENT 
COMM. ON PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION 











GENERAL 


1,000 Name & Address labels, in reusable 
plastic case, only $1. Your name and 
address beautifully printed on quality 
gummed paper. Catalog on request. W. L. 
Whiteman Co., Box 6 NG, Boston 1, Mass. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


INCOME TAX SERVICE 
Accounting, Sookkeeping, Mimeograph- 
ing, Stencil-Cutting, Letter-Writing. 

ALBERT BOFMAN 
716 W. 63rd St. RADCLIFFE 3-1400 


DETROIT 


FOR ALL YOWR INSURANCE NEEDS 
Phone TO 5-7500 
MARGARET NOWAK 
2634 Glendale, Detroit 38, Mich. 


LOS ANGELES 


JACK FOX, L.A. Guardian representa- 
tive, will give free one copy of ‘‘Clash of 
Cultures” by the Hallinans, to anyone 
subscribing or renewing sub to National 
Guardian. Call WE 3-0114. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
NINA MAE ROBIN’S CORSET SHOP 
Foundation garments, Lingerie, 
All Popular Brands 
Expert Fitting — Hosiery 
506 Clement St., near 6th Ave. EV 6-1503 
































RADIO AND TELEVISION SERVICE 
New Radios, TVs, HiFis for Sale 
J. ARTHUR RAGSDALE 
1526 27th Av. LO 6-4661 
Niscount to Guardian readers. 


BOOKS & PUBLICATIONS 








INTELLIGENT BOOK SERVICE. New and 
used. Diligent search for out-of-print. 
FREE LIST PREPARED IN ANY SPE- 
CIALTY. Let us make one for you. We 
specialize in social sciences. WRITE FOR 
CURRENT LIST IN ECONOMICS. 
Rowland’s, 138-50 60th Ave., 
Flushing 55, New York 





Jewish Currents TRIPLE ANNIVERSARY 
ISSUE just off the press: Highlights: 
Warsaw Ghetto Anniversary: Children’s 
Drawings & Poe's from Terezin Ghetto; 
Heusinger’s Nazi Record — Speech by 
Charles Allen dr. Israel Independence 
Day: Literature of Young Israel by Prof. 
Samuel Eisenstadt and other materials 
Passover: Story by Sam Liptzin; Par- 
ents’ Corner by Ruth Zalman and 
THE JEW IN THE CIVIL WAR— 
A CENTENNIAL CALENDAR 
by Morris U. Schappes 
Subs. $4 yearly ($4.50 outside USA 
Single copies 40c. JEWISH CURRENTS, 
Dept. G, 22 E. 17 St., New ‘York City 


HELP WANTED 
MATURE EXPERIENCED COUNSELORS 


Male and Female. Call: 
CAMP KINDERLAND AL 5-6283 


RESORTS 


Yes, SPRING is inviting you 
to the “HILLBERG FARM’— 
Resecve for EASTER 
Phones: Herhonkson 8008-W 
Kerhonkson, N.Y. 

















MIRTH COLONY, MOUNTAINDALE, N.Y. 
“A Colony Fit fer You’’—Now you can 
select a 2 or 3-rm. bungalow. Day Camp, 
Folk dancing instruction, other cultural 
activities. Tennis, swimming, all sport 
facilities. N.Y.C. phone: DE 9-0534. 





FIRST OPENING IN TWO YEARS. 
2% & 3%2-room bungalows; swimming; 
sports. DAY CAMP. 242-room bungalow 
for July only. TWIN LAKE COLONY. 
Call CY 2-2111 cr MO 3-1320. 


SUMMER CAMPS 








Listings in the Calendar and 
Classified section are available 
at 50c a line (five words) : min- 
imum charge $2 per insertion. 


Copy deadline Monday before 
publication. Please send payment 
with copy. Address: Classified, 
National Guardian, 197 East 4th 
St., New York 9, N.Y. 














LARGE SAVINGS ON MODERN FURBNI- 
TURE! Good modern furniture at low 
markup. Come in and see 
SMILOW-THIELLE 
N.Y.C. 856 Lexington Av. LE 5-9232 
White Plains: : AV. 
-47 


Ww 
Manhasset: 2046 Northern Blvd. 
0444 


MA 17- 
Plainfield, N.J.: 311 E. Front St. 
L 7-0111 








AIR CONDITIONERS 
A few tax-exempt 1960 models left at 5% 
above carload cost. Prices as low as 
$115.50. Standard Brand Dist., 143 
4th Av. (near 14th St.) GR 3-7819 
1 hour free parking. 





CARPET BARGAINS GALORE! 
Rugs, new and used UNCLAIMED. 9x12 
rugs, $12 & up. Runners excellent con- 
dition, for stairs and halls—green, tan, 
rose taupe, $2.50 yd. Tweed Broadloom, 
$2.95 yd. Deep pile velvet Broadloom, $12 
value now $7.95 3d. Tackless installations. 
Bargains, too, in Inlaid Linoleum, Vinyl 
tile, Rubber tile—9’’x9”, 13c each. SAN- 
DRAN, BIRD’S VINYL, ARMSTRONG’S 
ACCOLON—6-9-12 ft. width. 

BROADWAY CARPET SERVICE 
1968 Amsterdam Ave. (157 St.) N.Y.C. 

Phone: WA 17-4900. 


HOTEL ACCOMMODATIONS 


HOTEL ALBERI, 23 E. 10 St. N.Y.C. 
(near University Pi.). 400 modern rooms, 
kitchenette avaiable. Full hotel & maid 
service. From $4 daily. Moderate weekly 
& monthly, rates. Write for brochure or 
call OREGON 7-0100. 


INSTRUCT ION 


PIANO—SOPHIE SOLOTAROFF, teacher 
of Yalta Menuhin, Juilliard, Diller- 
Quaile. New highly effective method. Out- 
Standing results beginners, advanced stu- 
dents. Pedagogy. Phone: TR 17-1541. 


APARTMENT TO SHARE 
Vegetarian lady has 4-room elevator apt. 
to share with another vegetarian lady 
$30 per month. Call UN 4-5136, all week. 


FOR RENT 





— 




















FURNISHED ROOM with small family. 
Riverside Drive, near 92d St. UN 4-6074. 





SERVICES 


CARPENTRY — CABINET MAKING 
Custom Hi-Fis installed. Want a kitchen 
partition? Book shelves? Record cabi- 
net? etc., etc. Or a whole renovation 
job? Skilled workmanship — reasonable. 
Cali Bill Fitzgibbon, LF 9-6265, after 
6 p.m 

INSURANCE 
ALL KINDS 
RENE M. SCHENKER 
420 Lexington Av., New York 17 
MU 3-2837 


UPHOLSTERY CRAFTSMAN 
RE-WEBBING & REPAIRS — done in 
gour home: Reupholstery, slip covers, 
drapes, foam rubber cushioning. Serving 
all boros. Fraterna) attention. Hy 8-7887. 














PAINTER—private work our specialty. 
GOOD MATERIALS. 


Reasonable winter prices. 
Phone: JE 8-4113. 





RELIABLE CARPENTER-MASON 
Remodels old houses, finishes basements, 
installs picture windows, sliding doors 
closets. Garages built. 

VERY REASONABLE. 
NI 8-0191 e after 6 p.m 





BAKER & SON 
DECORATORS 
Upholstery, furniture refinishing. polish- 
ing done in homes and offices. 
1680 Fulton St., B’klyn SL 6-1842 





TELEVISION & AIR-CONDITIONING 
ONIVERSITY TELEVISION SERVICE 
(Bronx, Manhattan, Yonkers) 

150 W. Kingsbridge Rd., Bronx 63, N.Y 
cy 20 





ADVISORY SERVICE. Information on 
CHILDREN’S SUMMER CAMPS, designed 
to meet your needs and budgets—FREE. 
Over 25 years’ experience in American 
Camps and Camping. 

Phone or write: RAY BARNETT 
825 West End Ave., N.Y. 25—AC 2-2721 


NEW YORK 
CLASSIFIED 


MERCHANDISE 


HELEN’S CHINA OUTLET 
SPECIAL WINTER CLEARANCE 
all items at terrific savings 
304 Amsterdam Av. (bet. 74-75 Sts.) 





















FOOT COMFORT is yours 

in FOOT SHAPE SHOES 
individually molded over corrected plas- 
ter casts of your feet. 

REASONABLE — GUARANTEED 
NATHAN FIN, P.O.D.D. By Apptmt. 
New York City 129 Lexington Ave. 
Bx: 15 E. Mosholu Pkway. Call OL 3-1114 





WINTER CLEARANCE 
Tremendous reductions on all 
imported and domestic gift items. 
ELEN’S GIFT MART 


H 
287 Amsterdam Ave. (bet. 73-74 Sts.) 


BILL’S RADIO & TV SERVICE 


Written Guarantees — Itemized Bills 
Prompt — Reliable — Reasonable 
268 Bleecker St. Phone: WA 9-0813 





HI FIDELITY SERVICE 
On Monaural and Stereo Equipment 
Installation and Repairs. 
Tuners Aligned. 
IN 1-7459 


N. Weintraub 

BUDGET MOVERS & STORAGE: CH 3- 
7312. Station-wagon, vans—pickup serve 
{ce any time, any place—Insured. Esti- 
mates given.—Economical—PSC 859. 








RED WAGON Moving, storage, packing, 
crating. Inexpensive, insured profession- 
al. Vans, trucks, station wagons. 

Any time, any place. 
RED WAGON SP 17-2555 PSC 1768 


CALVIN FORD—UNION MOVER 
MOVING - - - STORAGB 
Good used furniture for sale. 

645 Allerton Av. 

Phones: OL 2-6795 and 2-9033 


MOVING AND STORAGE 
EXPERIENCED PIANO MOVERS 
Profit by my 20 years experience 
Call Ed Wendel, JE 6-8000 
on any moving problem, 
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HIS IS THE NEWS Edward R. Murrow made in his first week as 
director of the U.S. Information Agency: He made a fool of him- 


self and of his agency. 


It was revealed on March 22, the day after Murrow was sworn 
into office, that he had tried and failed to persuade the Britisn 
Broadcasting Corp. not to show a documentary film on the plight 
of migrant workers which Murrow had produced and narrated for 
CBS. Murrow had argued that the film was designed “solely for do- 


mestic presentation.” 


The news brought heavy fire on Murrow, particularly from those 
who had hailed his radio and television work. The American Civil 
Liberties Union accused him of “attempted official censorship.” New 
York Times television editor Jack Gould said that if Murrow acted 
on State Dept. orders, “he should have resigned after 24 hours in 
office rather than concur in an incredible intrusion on the free in- 


formational medium of an ally.” 


New York Post columnist Murray Kempton wrote: “The ultimate 
loyalty oath is the one rendered by a man who can promise to sup- 
press himself for the sake of his country’s good name.” 

In the end Murrow admitted that his effort had been “both fool- 
ish and futile.” Murrow looked particularly foolish in light of his 
brave words on taking office. He said that whatever the USIA did 
would “have to stand on a rugged basis of truth.” 


HE STORY MIGHT WELL be ended with Murrow’s admission 
of foolishness, to be filed with the other public disclosures of 


Belland, IUD Bulletin 


“The Affluent Society” 





goofs by Washington bu- 
reaucrats. But in 25 years 
on radio and television, 
Murrow ran up an un- 
equalled record for hon- 
est and imaginative re- 
porting, while competi- 
tors were content to offer 
pap. That Murrow should 
have been caught in the 
maid’s room is perhaps 
explained by his unfami- 
liarity with his new abode 
and by his ambitions. But 
that he should have been 
subject to such pressures 
which led to his dalliance 
raises the time-honored 
question of the good ap- 
ple in the rotten barrel. 

The documentary in 
question, Harvest of 
Shame, was one of Mur- 


row’s best. In his understated, clipped style it unfolded the plight of 
those who follow the crops. It pointed out that the average income 
of a migrant worker is $1,000 a year. The migrant’s children are 
two years behind their normal grade in school. In the narration 
Murrow said: “There is no case upon the record of a child of a 
migrant laborer ever receiving a college diploma.” 

The film also pointed out that Congress had appropriated $6,- 
500,000 to preserve migrant bird life while it budgeted $3,500,000 
for education of migrant workers’ children. 


HE FILM WAS attacked violently by the American Farm Bureau 
Fedn., one of the nation’s more reactionary lobbies. Some in Con- 
gress called it slander and a distortion. But CBS and Murrow held 
firm. Only a week before the BBC incident Murrow told a Senate 
committee: “We have an open pluralistic society where we cannot 
conceal our difficulties or our own controversies even if we would.” 
Sen. Spessard L. Holland (D-Fla.) led the attack on the film 
and he was apparently responsible for much of the later pressure 
on Murrow. In the Senate, Holland charged that the film played 
“fast and loose” with the truth. Since many of the migrants shown 
are Negroes, he said, the film fits “easily into the false picture of 
the position of Negroes in American society which our nation’s ene- 
mies are bending every effort to create throughout the world.” 

He “refuted” the film with the names of 11 children of migrant 
laborers who had college degrees. He claimed that more than 100 
migrant families in Belle Glade, Fla., own their own homes. 

News of Murrow’s call to the BBC came from Holland. He said 
that earlier Murrow had called him twice to say that he deplored 
and resented the sale of the film to the BBC; that he was “deeply 
distressed” by it; and that he considered CBS “wholly irrespon- 
sible.” A Murrow aide confirmed that Holland’s version of the con- 
versations was “roughly right as reported.” 

Whatever propaganda value the overseas showing of Harvest 
of Shame had for “our nation’s enemies,” it was nothing compared 
to the absurd image of Official Murrow trying to censor Citizen 
Murrow. Gould offered Murrow the word for the day: “It is not the 
function of a government official to act as censor of material gath- 
ered independently by an established branch of free contemporary 


journalism.” 


Good night and good luck, Mr. Murrow. 


—Robert E. Light 





BUSSIE BROTHERS (Union Movers) 
Moving, storage local & long distance. 
We buy and sell new and used furniture 
960 Rogers Avenue, Brooklyn. Phone: 
BU 4-2988 (24 Lours) or BU 2-3398. 





NORMA CATERERS: Now booking tor 
Winter & Spring Weddings, bar mitzvah, 
anniversary parties at home or temple. 
Office parties & home parties served 
anywhere in the metropolitan area. 
HU 17-1561. 


If you are thinking of remodelling your 

fur coat—the most reliable place ts: 
MAX KUPERMAN 

$15 %th Ave. OR 5-7773 

Also: Good buy: in Alaskan Sea) coats, 

Mink Stoles in as!l styles. Phone for 

aypointmert. 


MAILING, PHUTO-OFFSET 
MULTIGRAPHING “ 
MIMEOGRAPHING ‘ 

Custom Letter Service 
39 Union Square AL 5-8160 
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MERCHANDISE AT A SAVING 


GUARDIAN 
=Thative 
SERVICE 


A Fine Record -Odds & Ends 


VENGLAED as | 


NETANIA DEVRATH in 
“Songs of The Auvergne” 


WHEN A NEW YORK radio station recent- 
ly previewed this record it was deluged 
with the greatest volume of inquiries in the 
history of the station. When you hear it 
you'll understand why. Netania Devrath, an 
Israeli concert and opera star, has recorded 
fifteen captivating folk songs from the Au- 
vergne. Combined with Joseph Canteloube’s 
arrangements, evoking an ancient air with 
a modern orchestra, it will please lovers of 
classical music and folk song devotees alike. 
It's on the Vanguard label (VRS 9085), and 
comes to you at Regular GBS price ....$3.75 


od 








SPECIAL 
“LET US LIVE IN 
PEACE AND 
FRIENDSHIP" 


An account of N. S. Khru- 
shchev's visit to the U.S. 
in 1959. 400 pages of ver- 
batim reports of speeches 
and interviews. JUST $1.25 
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GUARDIAN BUYING SERVICE 
197 E. 4th St., New York 9, N.Y. 


Description of Item 


Rumanian Handbags 


With draw-string and inner lining, 
available in black, white, blue and 
red with multi-color decorations, 


12” x13", a buy at ..... .... $3.25 


PURE SILK SARI STOLE 
exquisite, pure silk, genuine Zari- 
embroided “Savi scarf, with real gold 
plated silver threads and metallic medal- 
lions on the border and in the field. 
From. Pakistan; available in black, pale 
pink, pale blue, pale green, fiery red and 
white. You'll see them in stores at sev- 
eral dollars above the GBS price. 


|Amount 
aa % 72” 























Name 
Address .. 
City 


NEWSPAPER 


(N.Y.C, buyers add 3% sales tax) 


Orders filled only in the U.S. 


No COD's. Full payment must accompany each order. Please make checks 
or money orders payable to Guardian Buying Service. 


ee ee 


When ordering items in color, always specify second color choice. 


TOTAL 


Our Popular Hand Woven 
Cap from Yugoslavia 
Here’s one of the best-selling GBS 
items of all—our charming little 
reversible, hand-woven Yugoslav 
caps. One side is in raised multi- 
colored stripes, the other in solid 
red, black or green. (In ordering, 

please give second color choice.) 


JUST $2.50 





POLISH LINEN 
TABLE CLOTHS 


(small size only) 
Cloths in geometric de- 
signs, 52x52”. Yellow and 

green only. 


JUST $3 











The return of man 


Fritz Pappenheim’s book, The Alienation of Modern Man 
(Monthly Review Press, 333 Sixth Ave., New York 14. $4.), is being 
published this month in a Latin American edition. For this edition, 
Pappenheim has written a new introduction. A major excerpt ap- 
pears below. 


If conditions make the human being, we ought to make the 
conditions human. —Karl Marx, The Holy Family 


LITTLE MORE THAN A YEAR has gone by since this book 

was published in the United States. During this period I have 
been asked by many people in discussions and in letters how we can, 
if not overcome at least reduce the forces of alienation, how man 
who is estranged from himself and from other people can recap- 
ture his identity and bridge the gulf which separates him from his 
fellow man. 


I consider this problem to be urgent and grave and I have little 
confidence in the facile remedies which are often proposed to meet 
it. The solution I see and which I have tried to present in the last 
chapter of my book is somewhat alarming to many cf those who have 
wanted to know my opinion about the problem. 

It is based on the idea which Marx developed in The Economic- 
Philosophical Manuscripts of 1844, that there is a deep and in- 
timate relationship between the alienation of man from himself 
and his alienation from other men and that the two forms of alie- 
nation represent merely two different aspects of the same process, 
If this is true then it seems to me that one cannot cope with the two 
forms of alienation separately. 

HE ADOLESCENT BOY who deliberately aspires toward the 

development of his personality, who performs systematic exer- 
cises to acquire a unique handwriting or style, who shuns the circle 
of his contemporaries and withdraws into solitude where he can 
contemplate himself in the mirror of his soul and become absorbed 
by the fascinating study of his inner life, will not necessarily suc- 
ceed in forming a strong individuality. It is more likely that the 
young man who stops being concerned about a subjective analysis 
of himself and joins his fellows to help them carry out the pressing 
work of the everyday world will, as Goethe has shown in Wilhelm 
Meister, be the one who develops a strong and positive personality. 

The man who wants to free himself from alienation is in @ 
similar position: it is not when he tries to attain the heights of in- 
trospection and introversion but when he actually participates— 
not only in thought but through practical action—in the plight of 
other human beings that he succeeds in returning to himself. 

Perhaps I may give an illustration from the American movie 
The Defiant Ones. Two prisoners who are chained together, one 
white, the other Negro, both sentenced to many years at hard la- 
bor, escape one evening as their work-gang is returning to prison. 
Between them there is nothing but the deepest hatred and the chain 
which links them together in spite of violent fights. After horrible 
days of hunger, thirst, mutual loathing and despair, they arrive at 
a farm house where a woman gives them some food and—most ime 
portant—tools with which they succeed in breaking the hated chain, 


N ORDER TO GET RID of the Negro, the woman indicates to 

him a path which supposedly goes to a railroad bridge where 
a train with boxcars passes daily. After the Negro has left the white 
man realizes that the woman has lied and given directions which 
do not lead to the railroad but to a swamp from which there is no 
exit. He knows that there is not a minute to lose and runs out of 
the house in order to find the Negro and to warn him of the danger. 
His action does not bring a “happy ending.” Yet it has a deep sig- 
nificance. 

This moment, when he tries to find the other man, when he 
is linked to him not by an iron chain but by a bond of solidarity 
and responsibility, is the moment when he who until now seemed 
as brutal as an animal returns to his human being, to himself. 

What happens between the two prisoners, it is true, lasts only 
a few minutes. How can the individual come to grips with the forces 
of alienation not only when he is escaping, not only in fleeting and 
extraordinary moments but in his everyday life? To do this we must 
try, as Marx says in his work The Holy Family, not to concentrate 
primarily on the world of ideas but “to arrange the real world in 
such a way that man can experience there what is really human, 
can become used to experiencing himself as Man.” 


HE IMPORTANCE OF THIS PRINCIPLE has been understood 

by the masses in Latin American countries and the effort to im- 
plement it is, in my opinion, one of the decisive forces behind the 
socio-economic transformation which the Cuban people is now 
carrying out. Last summer when I visited Cuba many peasants 
showed me with real pride their cooperatives and their healthy 
homes which they have built with the help of their fellow members 
and in which their children can grow up not with fear of tomorrow 
but with a deep faith in the future. 

These words reflect more than the simple satisfaction of peo- 
ple who at present live more comfortably than before; they reflect 
the serenity of men who are no longer used as tools to serve the ends 
of others but who belong to their community as they belong to their 
homes, who feel a deep identity between their lives and the goals 
of their society. Their new hope shone in the eyes of these men. 

The work done by the cooperatives in Cuba has shown me that 
man can achieve a measure of triumph over the forces of alienation 
not just by ideological discussion, not by escaping into esoteric iso«@= 
lation, but by joining his efforts to those of his fellow men in build- 
ing up the society of the future in which the individual will be part 
of his community. —Fritz Pappenheim 





